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THE BASE OF ALL METAPHYSICS 


And now gentlemen, 
A word | give to remain in your memories and minds, 


As base and finale too for all metaphysics. 


(So to the students the old professor, 


At the close of his crowded course.) 


Having studied the new and antique, the Greek and 
Germanic systems, 

Kant having studied and stated, Fichte and Schelling 
and Hegel, 


Stated the lore of Plato, and Socrates greater than 
Plato. 


And greater than Socrates sought and stated, Christ 
divine having studied long, 


| see reminiscent to-day those Greek and Germanic 


systems, 


See the philosophies all, Christian churches and tenets 


see, 


Yet underneath Socrates clearly see, and underneath 
Christ the divine | see, 


The dear love of man for his comrade, the attraction 
of friend to friend, 
Of the well-married husband and wife, of children and 


parents, 


Of city for city and land for land. 


— Walt Whitman. 
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Keynores 


“The CISV” is a laboratory in harmonious living. In his 
interesting and significant article O. M. Gale tells the story of 
how children from varied national and racial backgrounds have 
come together in summer camps over the past five years, devel- 
oping a sense of appreciation for each other and attitudes that 
will eventuate in international understanding and good will. 





Joseph S. Roucek in “The Sociology of Assimilation” ex- 
tends and clarifies many misunderstood or neglected aspects of 
the important social process of immigration. In his own words: 
“Immigration is one of the great themes of American history, 


but . . . it has been treated for the most part from a narrow 
economic and political rather than from a broad social point of 
view. . . . Immigration involves uprooting as well as transplant- 
ing .. . cultural disintegration as well as reintegration.” 





H. H. Smythe and Dolores Katz present interesting informa- 
tion in development of their chosen subject, but perhaps a by- 
product of the over-all picture of the Jew given by them is most 
significant, for it points up the inconsistency and contradictory 
character of human nature. The roll call of the Jewish names in 
art, science, music, literature and the entertainment areas of 
American culture attests to the creativity and efficiency of the 
chosen representatives. Why then is the Jew so often anathema? 
His achievements are conceded but traditional stereoptic stigmata 
set him apart in the minds of many. If “beauty’’ is in the eye 
of the beholder, perhaps “ugliness” is in the heart. 





To recall the first successful experiments in Adult Education 
should be fruitful for those interested in a growing area in college 
curriculums. Harry L. Jones emphasizes the influential philoso- 
phy of Grundtvig, the originator and founder of the Danish 
Folkehojskole, rightly stressing the character aspects of the insti- 
tution. The modification of adult attitudes and ethical behaviors 
as a basic purpose of this institution should be suggestive for 
our own programs of adult education. 





Alfred McClung Lee’s “Aryanism Goes Underground on 
American Campuses” bears testimony that our educational insti- 
tutions too often fail to square what they teach with what they 








KEY-NOT ES Continued 


practice. If democracy is to become the American way of life it 
is high time that democratic ideals and actions characterize 
American educational institutions—which purport to prepare for 
democratic living in a democratic society. 





Marguerite Cartwright defends the inclusion of a course 
on the Negro as a part of the college curriculum. The trouble is 
(as a reported cross section of one of her classes shows) that the 
very ones needing the enlightenment for interracial understand- 
ing that might accrue from such a course would be the least 
likely to register for it. So do we nurture our pet prejudices! 
If we let in the light we might have to change our minds! 





In his article “The Indian Situation: Brazil and the United 
States,’ Ralph T. Templin poses the question, ‘Cultural Exploi- 
tation or Protection?’ He then pictures situations and conditions 
in both areas and through comparison and contrast of methods 
of meeting the social and political problems of the respective areas 
attempts the answer. 


A. O'H. W. 

















THE CISV—STEPS TOWARD WORLD UNITY 


"Sow a seed and plant a tree 
Beneath whose branches there may be 
All the nations gathered free. . .” 


OLIVER M. GALE 


First sung in Cincinnati in 1951 by children of nine nations gath- 
ered together in a summer camp, these words a year later rose in song 
from the throats and hearts of 44 youngsters at a similar summer vil- 
lage in Ste. Colombe sur Seine in France. From Lillsved, Sweden, in 
1953 and from three camps in Sweden and Austria in 1954 the refrain 
was picked up and carried forward as the Children’s International 
Summer Villages moved into its fourth year with growing strength. 

It all started with a simple idea, gained support from a handful 
of hard working Cincinnatians, and by the end of its first year was 
stirring the imaginations of people the world over. 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft commended the project as of- 
fering ‘‘special hope” for international understanding. Senator Mar- 
garet Chase Smith congratulated CISV (as the organization quickly 
became called) for planting “real seeds for international friendship 
and understanding—real seeds for permanent peace to be maintained 
by the leaders of tomorrow, the children of today.’’ The United States 
State Department sent a professional motion picture staff to the 
Cincinnati Village to make a documentary film which has been trans- 
lated by them into 18 languages and is now in distribution in most 
countries of the world. 


The program is based on the premise that while the world is 
deeply concerned about the specific clashes of interest among the 
peoples of the various nations, little has been done to determine 
the psychological sources of international disagreements and con- 
flicts. The villages are planned to provide a new scientific approach 
to an understanding of the forces at work among individuals of 
different nationalities. 

CISV brings together in a normal summer camp environment 
a group of children and adults from many countries. Their day to 
day activities are observed by trained psychologists and other social 
scientists who note the relationships that develop, negative as well 
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as positive, and accumulate the research data for subsequent analysis 
and study. ka 

An attempt is made to learn eventually what areas of agree- 
ment people of all nations have or can reach quickly and easily; 
what are the hurdles to common understanding among these people; 
how typical human beings of different nationalities, who have not 
had their prejudices trained and fixed, react to and surmount these 
obstacles. 

As stated by Dr. Ronald Lippitt, program director at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Research Center for Group Dynamics: “Most 
group life is like an iceberg, nine-tenths of which is hidden. By 
bringing this hidden nine-tenths out into the open and making it 
the subject of careful study by social scientists, a major contribution 
may be made to our knowledge of international relationships.” 

The plan originated with Dr. Doris Twitchell Allen, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology, University of Cincinnati, Consultant 
to Cincinnati’s Childrens Hospital and Chief Psychologist at Long- 
view Hospital in that city. The first Village was held in Cincinnati 
during the month of June, 1951, attended by fifty-five children from 
Oslo, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Paris, Vienna, Hamburg, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Mexico City and Cincinnati. All were between the ages 
of 10 and 12, accompanied by two adults from each country repre- 
sented. The children pursued normal camp activities such as athletics, 
handicraft and nature study; the adults formed an Adult Council 
to discuss the operation of the camp, the organizing of similar villages 
in their own countries, and matters bearing on the broader problems 
of international understanding. On arrival each child spent about 
an hour with a skilled interviewer during which testing of attitudes 
and personality was done, and this procedure was repeated on de- 
parture. Research personnel also unobtrusively observed the children’s 
daily activities and collected data pertaining to the groupings that 
were formed, the nature of contacts made, the problems that arose 
and their handling, and the general social structure and dynamics 
of the group. 

“When the plan was conceived in 1946,” Dr. Allen states, 
“many people told us that such a camp was impossible. Parents 
would never let their children go so far away—or if they did, the 
children themselves would be homesick and would fail to adapt; 
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it would not be possible to run a camp in which there would be no 
common language; children would stay in their own tight little 
national groups and no common experience would be developed. 
The Cincinnati experience demonstrated clearly that these fears 
were ill founded. The tears and clinging sobs as the European chil- 
dren parted from the Cincinnati and Mexican children to go to 
New York and their overseas plane were undeniable evidence of the 
close ties that had been formed among these young delegates from 
nine countries.” 

The Cincinnati Village received national and international atten- 
tion. It was the subject of articles in Look, McCall and other maga- 
zines, was featured on at least one national TV network program 
(The Faye Emerson Show), was the basis for several Voice of 
America broadcasts, and was covered by newspapers in their roto- 
gravure sections of a dozen United States cities. Abroad it was written 
up in newspapers in some twenty countries and in several journals. 
In fact, the Cincinnati Village resulted in the establishment of a new 
periodical. The CISV News, conceived by Ingolf Stahl, then an 
eleven-year-old delegate from Stockholm, and Erastus S. Allen, Cincin- 
nati attorney and husband of Dr. Allen, has been published three 
times a year since 1951. Written entirely by the children, the paper 
is distributed not only to those who were connected with or have 
shown interest in CISV, but also to schools in many cities of the world. 

In 1952 the second Village was held at a camp 110 miles outside 
of Paris, attended by children from Italy, Sweden, Turkey, Austria, 
Morocco, Switzerland, Belgium, Germany, England, the United States 
and France. As in the case of the first Village, an attempt was made 
to choose children about eleven years old who were truly representa- 
tive of normal youngsters but who had leadership qualities, outgoing 
personalities, and the ability to take care of themselves many miles 
from home. According to Dr. Allen, children of that age were se- 
lected primarily because their basic attitudes and prejudices are not 
solidified, natural reactions can be observed more easily than with 
adults, and lasting impressions can be made which will guide their 
attitudes in the future. Also young children communicate more easily 
in a multilingual situation because theirs is a world of action; language 
with them does not hold so important a place as it does at 14 years 
and older. 
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In August of 1953 fifty-six children formed the third Children’s 
International Summer Village in Lillsved, outside Stockholm. France, 
Germany, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Austria, England, Sweden and 
the United States were represented. For the first time a team of five 
14- year-olds who had attended earlier villages were invited to attend 
the camp and report their observations. This resulted in the publica- 
tion of a book under their designated title, Friendship without Fron- 
tiers. 

The summer of 1954 saw three Villages—at Horndlwald near 
Vienna, at Restenas near Gothenburg, Sweden, and on the island of 
Grinda in the archipelago of Stockholm. In alli fifteen countries were 
represented. 

The research data from all these group experiences are being 
studies as the size of the sample grows. Scores of tests, research reports 
and observations, including diaries kept by the children themselves, 
are being analyzed with the hope that certain basic psychological prin- 
ciples may emerge which govern the relationships, both tense and 
harmonious, between peoples of different nationalities. 

According to Dr. Allen, CISV can already point to tangible ac- 
complishments in three directions: The children learned that warm 
friendships and genuine understanding can develop between children 
who have no language in common; the basis for a lasting relationship 
among these children was laid with the establishment of such continu- 
ing forces as the CISV News, an emblem shared among them, and a 
Children’s International Summer Village song; and committees have 
been established in many countries which are working together toward 
a common goal of future Children’s International Summer Villages 
which thus form nuclei of understanding and co-operation on an inter- 
national basis. 

In addition to Friendship without Frontiers, a book has been 
published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Ingvild’s Diary, written by an 
11-year-old girl at the first camp, and a novel based on a CISV camp, 
Les Enfants du Matin by Michel Boutron, adult delegate in 1951, has 
been published by Julliard, Paris. 

One of the most interesting outgrowths of the project, according 
to the social scientists close to it, is the continuing periodic observa- 
tion of children who have attended CISV camps in previous years. 


“It is commonly assumed,’ Dr. Allen points out, “that persons 
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who participate in group experiences in international living derive 
lasting results from this experience and that these results are favorable 
to international understanding. However, little has been done to 
confirm these assumptions or to measure the results scientifically. 

“CISV has been careful to maintain contacts with the children 
who attended earlier Villages, and has created an opportunity for 
visiting these children in their home cities and repeating earlier tests. 
For the first time a long-period history of the participants in an inter- 
national program is being gathered. 

‘Furthermore, from these studies and from the observations made 
at the individual Villages, it should be possible to develop construc- 
tive suggestions for the conduct of such groups and somewhat similar 
groups in the future. We know that some international programs of 
this general type have been more successful than others, some have 
even failed completely. The CISV research project may well point 
out pitfalls to be avoided and sources of strength which may be en- 
couraged.” 

The Adult Council also has been even more productive than was 
originally foreseen, according to Dr. Allen. “Drastic confirmation was 
found,” she said, commenting on the discussion groups formed among 
adults attending the Villages, “of the fact that problems cannot be 
solved by logical presentation alone. The logical approach must run 
hand in hand with emotional forces. Individuals participating must 
feel free to open themselves up and speak from deep within themselves. 
Before one gets to the cause of the problem, one is likely to strike 
deep emotional levels. Answers will not be found in the polite, su- 
perficial proceedings of the typical conference.” 

As a demonstration of this principle Dr. Allen pointed out that 
many of the adults at the Cincinnati Village picked up fried chicken 
in their fingers at the dining table. To the English this represented 
bad manners and was offensive. Drinking soft drinks from the bottle, 
or leaning one’s elbow on the table created similar disturbances. ‘Only 
after such causes of annoyance arising from different national man- 
nerisms had been brought into the open,” she said, “was a relation- 
ship established which permitted an honest discussion of such im- 
portant matters as the formation of a permanent CISV committee.” 

The organization of Children’s International Summer Villages, 
Inc., nonprofit corporation, consists of a Board of Trustees, an Inter- 
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national Committee composed of representatives of various National 
Committees, and an Advisory Committee of social scientists. The 
trustees currently are Dr. Allen, president; Michel Boutron of Paris, 
editor of Notre Metier and author; Erik Thor, Director of Recreation 
for the city of Stockholm; Erastus S. Allen, senior partner of the firm 
of Allen & Allen, patent attorneys; Oliver M. Gale, Public Relations 
Manager for Procter & Gamble; and Mary Johnston, LL.D., of Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Advisory Committee includes such prominent psychologists, 
anthropologists and sociologists as Dr. Robert C. Angell and Dr. 
Ronald Lippitt of the University of Michigan; Dr. Margaret Mead of 
the American Museum of Natural History; Dr. J. L. Moreno of the 
Sociometric Institute, New York; Dr. Eugene Hartley of the College 
of the City of New York; Dr. Robert Leeper of the University of 
Oregon; and Dr. Arno Huth of the New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

Financing is done by the cities planning the individual Villages, 
usually on the basis of popular subscription. 

This summer the eyes of the world will again turn to Cincinnati 
as children from several countries of South America and Europe come 
to the Rotary Club camp site at Olive Branch, Ohio, loaned to CISV 
for the occasion, to carry the program into its fifth successful year. 
Norway and Sweden have selected delegates to send to the Cincinnati 
village; Procter & Gamble is sponsoring a delegation from Venezuela 
and Armco will bring one from Brazil; children from other countries 
are in the process of being selected. Other 1955 camps are planned in 
Fortsvallen, Sweden; Helsinki, Finland; Austria; and Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 

As CISV approaches its fifth anniversary in 1956, plans are being 
developed for a world conference of all the children and adults who 
have attended any one of the camps. The location has still to be de- 
termined and agenda developed, but on that occasion those close 
to the program believe they will have much to report on two fronts: 
the effect of the summer Villages on the children themselves, and 
the research findings and tentative conclusions of the social scientists. 

Meanwhile they believe the CISV program serves still another 
purpose, and one of importance in the world today. As one of them 
said recently, “At a time when mankind is awed by the threat of the 
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H-bomb, when many are looking for a place to hide from what they 
accept as an inevitable war of total destruction, it is good to have a 
positive program moving forward, based on faith that a solution can 
be found. The course of history may or may not be altered by a mere 
handful of citizens in each country who have a firm base of under- 
standing and a strong bond with those in other nations; it could 
indeed be changed by a growing faith that a peaceful answer can be 
found to the problems of our existing together as human beings, and 
by a spreading determination to find that answer by common effort.” 
Or, as the words of the official CISV song go: 


That our children so may grow 
In a world you did not know, 
Sharing all they have to give, 
Learning how to love and live. 
In our hands the future lies, 
Seize it ere the moment flies, 
Stamp the present with an act: 
Dare to make our dream a fact! 


O. M. Gale, Manager of the Public Relations Division of the Procter and 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, is an active sponsor of CISV. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF ASSIMILATION 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


The problem of assimilation can be viewed sociologically from 
two points of consideration. When we examine assimilation as a social 
process, then its pure form appears in all social forces of life. When 
we consider it formally, it is a definite kind of contact among individuals 
which appears in the most varied relations of individuals and groups, 
from the family to the nation. In this sense assimilation closely re- 
sembles the process of “learning” in the widest interpretation of the 
word. The child at birth is a member of its family, and later of its 
ever-widening social groups—the neighborhood, the school, the com- 
munity, the region—and is constantly undergoing the process of assimi- 
lation—that is, adjustment to these groups. The best example of 
this process is the assimilation of the immigrants in the United States. 

In the widest sense of the term, assimilation then means a formal 
sociological process of interhuman relations without special regard 
as to whether this assimilation concerns the economic, technical, 
religious, or cultural elements. It expresses itself in the transmission 
of the cultural elements among individuals or social groups, and tends 
to increase social uniformity between those who are subjects and 
those who are objects of this process of transmission. 

When we delimit this concept, we can consider the assimilation 
process whereby the individual or social group adjusts itself to certain 
elements of an alien culture—that is, of a culture different from that 
in which he had originally been raised. In this sense we can divide 
the problem into several classes: (1) the assimilation of the immi- 
grants by the culture of the country whereto they had migrated (immi- 
grants in France, the United States, etc.); (2) the assimilation of 
the national minorities by the majority group or the state (the dena- 
tionalization process of Poles in Germany, of Slovaks in Hungary, of 
Germans in Italy, etc.); (3) the assimilation of the invading nation 
by the subjected nation (the assimilation of the Dors after their in- 
vasion of Greece, of the Germans by the Roman culture, or of the 
Bulgars by the Slav culture); (4) the assimilation of lower cultures 
by higher cultures with the help of the immigrant minority (the as- 
similation of primitive and Eastern cultures by the European-American 


culture). 
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This assimilation process can be fully planned or unplanned: 
It progresses by the positive and negative adjustments of the indi- 
viduals to their environments and is planned by educational institu- 
tions, various kinds of pressures, including coercion and persecution. 
But even in this sense is the concept of assimilation still too wide? 
Usually, assimilation is defined as the acceptance of the cultural ele- 
ments of society surrounding individuals and minor groups located 
within this cultural sphere. Concurrently, it is usually unconsciously 
taken for granted that the culture which is being assimilated by the 
individuals or groups is a “better” or “higher,” a more “complex” 
and “richer” type of culture than the one to which the individuals 
or groups had originally been subjected. It is reasoned that when the 
individuals or groups from a “‘higher’’ culture are subjected to the 
process of assimilation in a “lower” culture, they are then not as- 
similated, but, on the contrary, spread about them the most valuable 
elements of their “higher’’ culture by missionary methods. But this 
reasoning is not fully justified because it has been proven that even 
the “lower” cultures have a considerable strength of assimilating the 
individuals or groups living within their influence for a considerable 
period of time, as seen from the experiences of the Englishmen living 
in India or China, the Germans in Russia, and the Spanish Jews in 
Greece, Turkey, and the Near Fast. 

It is, therefore, evident that assimilation as a formal process can- 
not limit itself to the assimilation of the immigrants by the “higher” 
culture, but that, if we want to find all the expressions of this social 
process, we must understand assimilation in the narrower sense of 
the word as described above, without however forgetting that nu- 
merous sociopsychic elements play their part here which can be found 
even in the widest sense of the process. 

From the formal sociological standpoint we must not limit our- 
selves to the most frequent expressions of social phenomena, but 
seek a// its manifestations. The most frequent, actual, and obvious 
expression of this process is surely the assimilation of immigrants 
in the United States. But only when we compare this process with 
other exhibitions thereof in the world history of the assimilation of 
national minorities, of the assimilation of invaders by defeated na- 
tions, of colonists in the lands with “inferior’’ cultures, can we cast 
more light on the problem in its entirety and make possible its all- 
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sided study. Only thus will it ever be possible to reach general and 
valid sociological, and particularly sociopsychic, laws of social rela- 
tionships. 

When we study directly the situation of the immigrant minorities 
in the United States, we can see how this whole social process of assimi- 
lation is very complex. We must examine the social phenomena in 
the extent of time, width, depth and conscious social flows. In this 
discussion we propose three methods which can help to present an 
empiric description of the problem: (1) to speak concretely, if we 
want to examine, for instance, the process as applied to the Czecho- 
Slovak immigrants, it is necessary first of all to inquire into the dif- 
ference between the cultures of Europe and America and the special 
character of the Czecho-Slovak national culture as a unit from all 
sides—economic, political, legal, religious, linguistic, etc. To this must 
be added the vestigial influence of the remains of the Austro-Hungarian 
culture which still penetrates all aspects of Czecho-Slovak life. Another 
layer of influences to be dealt with must be that of the circle of the 
culture of Germany and Hungary. Then the problem must be scru- 
tinized in smaller details, and the general aspects of the Czecho-Slovak 
culture must be divided into regional units—larger units, at first, such 
as the Bohemian-Moravian lands, Slovakia and Carpathian Russia; and 
then smaller outstanding regional units within these units, such as 
Moravian Slovakia and Hana of Moravia. Here again must be noted 
important regional characteristics, such as whether the immigrants 
come from industrial or agrarian districts, from the plains or moun- 
tains, or from regions of mixed nationalities. 

At the same time, it 1s necessary to examine in the same way the 
culture of the immigrant land, the United States, by creating a picture 
of the general conditions of the country and its cultural spirit (such 
as the working tempo, the views of economic life, religion, politics, 
etc.). In addition, it is again necessary to employ a detailed examina- 
tion of the regional differences—what the special characteristics of 
the regions settled by immigrants are, whether they are industrial or 
agrarian, whether located in northern or southern sections, etc. De- 
tailed research must be made of this narrow regional circle which 
they again join. 

(2) While this first research must be concerned with the hori- 
zontal influences, others must be devoted to the vertical conditions of 
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social divisions. Both approaches are, of course, closely identified with 
each other, but they must be classified separately, methodologically. 
Let us imagine both countries as two pyramids and examine the classes 
from which the immigrants originate and which they join on their 
arrival in the New World. These classes are very varied, since they 
are based on property, education, political power, social standing, 
occupation, and other factors. 

Another very important element is the standing assigned to certain 
classes in the social scale. Each society creates in its own consciousness 
a certain evaluation of the social classes wherein it gathers together 
roughly certain symbols of property, education, occupation, political 
power, and otherwise. According to such more or less definite pro- 
cesses of evaluation for the admission to such cultural circles is the 
individual then “enrolled” and evaluated in society. While in Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance, a high bureaucratic appointment in the state 
service was at the peak of social evaluation, in the United States 
values associated with the economic income predominate. Hence there 
is a need for research concerning the social classes from which the 
immigrants come and those which they join. 

However, it would be fallacious to conceive these cultural back- 
grounds on the static bases only. When examining the background 
of the immigrant as well as the new environmental factors around him 
in the adopted country, we must think of both of them as flowing 
rivers of culture from one of which an immigrant is taken and placed 
into the other; but these rivers of culture do not stop for this process. 
Hence the additional need is to describe the conditions of the flow 
of the river at the moment that the immigrant is taken out of it, 
whether its outstanding characteristic at that moment was a revolution, 
nationalistic or religious oppression, or an atmosphere of peaceful 
social evolution. The people move from one country to another during 
a certain social condition and are transferred into another social 
situation. It is obvious that the condition of their native country as 
well as of their newly adopted country changes within a few years; 
that different political, economic, and religious patterns predominate; 
that different problems interest the group concerned; and that their 
attitude on emigration and immigration is also in a state of flux. 
Sometimes people migrate for religious reasons, at other times for 
political causes or because of social revolutions or unfavorable eco- 
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nomic conditions. Each period of time creates its own kind of emigrants 
and immigrants. Thus the social conditions of the immigrant country 
also vary. We need only to recall the great waves of immigration to 
the West, the Civil War, the industrial development in the prewar 
days, the periods of striving for rapid assimilation and for the limita- 
tion of immigration. 

(3) After examining the horizonal, vertical, and time elements, it 
is also necessary to see the elements of social consciousness, that is, 
the conscious social flows. Here we refer specifically to national con- 
sciousness which differs in intensity in various regions, in cities and 
villages, and in various social classes. In general, the intensity of nation- 
alistic convictions does not depend on the same objective characteristics 
in each period and in each cultural unit. It is obvious that the Czecho- 
Slovak national convictions are substantially different from those in 
the United States; in the first case depending more on the language, 
traditions, history and folklore, while in the latter case depending 
on the state idea. But the national consciousness is also always in 
process of change and the element of definite time must be likewise 
incorporated when describing the immigrant’s background. A care- 
ful analysis of such background is, however, necessary if we desire 
to understand the problem of assimilation in the new environment. 
Much depends here also on the fighting mentality of nationalism, 
which is more apparent in the case of the Czechs and Poles, who had 
fought for their national survial for centuries, and less apparent in 
the case of the Swedes or French, whose struggle against national 
disintegration has not been so severe. 

An additional element is class consciousness. Class ideology, and 
particularly the socialistic one, has a tendency to make certain people 
feel as a unit on the basis of their ideology. But this characteristic 
does not find much expression in America, except in the cases of the 
lowest social classes and the individuals whose attitudes are deter- 
mined, for some reason, by commands from Moscow. 

In addition, there is a whole group of other ideologies also im- 
portant in this respect, and particularly religious and political con- 
viction, which also must be dealt with on a comparative basis within 
a specific limitation of time and place. 

This last of our proposed methods tends to deal with the prob- 
lem in its largest width. The conditions of our immigrants are not 
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determined only by the process of assimilation. On the contrary, we 
can find here several other problems of importance. In the first place, 
the problem of assimilation is closely connected with the problem of 
imitation; then the problem of learning is related to the problem 
of social contacts in the old and the new country—substantially socio- 
psychic problems. We must consider what roads of social contacts 
crossed each other in the mind of the man in his home and in his 
new abode. We must see what social contacts environed him originally 
(employment, entertainments, neighborhoods), and then find out 
what social elements are most easily imitated, and with what people 
and elemental values the man meets at first in the new environment. 
These contacts influence also his assimilation process. We need to 
consider whether such contacts are occasional or permanent, whether 
they are purely mechanical (in business, subways, streets) or intimate 
(close friendships, neighborhood relations, fraternal groups). 

Of no lesser importance also are the processes of separation and 
isolation; that is, the separation from certain cultural values and 
social contacts in the former home as well as in the new home. The 
immigrants are usually separated not only from their relatives, friends, 
and village environment but also from their accepted type of news- 
papers, books, theatres, public opinion, political parties, and religious 
organizations. Contacts with their homes are usually interrupted 
or are at best infrequent—limited on the whole to occasional let- 
ters—and tend to be weakened through the lack of means of continuing 
them. On the other hand, even in their new environment, the immi- 
grants do not find themselves immediately in the full flow of the 
cultural life, not knowing very well the language of their new home- 
land, and hence being eliminated from a majority of normal social 
contacts. The situation is made more difficult by their lack of knowl- 
edge of the new conditions, customs, traditions, commercial usages, 
and the thousand and one minor points which make up the character 
of the daily life and the conventional relations of social processes. 
The immigrants do not know many people and must establish new 
acquaintances, penetrate new entertainment, sport, and friendly groups. 

This process of adjustment is in most cases made more difficult 
by the fact that the society looks down on the immigrant (unless 
he is of such social standing that he is welcome—as counts, princes) 
and consciously avoids him. Furthermore, the immigrants come in 
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most cases from the lower social and economic classes (with the 
exception of the refugees of recent times) and hence receive the 
lowest social classification. Only gradually does the degree of separa- 
tion from the new environment disappear, while the degree of isola- 
tion from the old environment remains and deepens. This latter 
process facilitates assimilation. 

An additional aspect is the problem of conflicts among immigrants 
who refuse to discontinue their old differences, especially political, 
religious, and social ones, in their new environment. Even more 
serious are the conflicts arising from the unconscious opposition to 
the adoption of the new cultural patterns and ways of living, usually 
the result of isolation and the expression of contempt of the ruling 
group for the new arrivals. 

Finally, there is the problem of individual and group assimilation. 
There is a great difference resulting from the situation of the immi- 
grant who settles in the new country alone and the one who comes 
with his family. When the immigrants come as individuals and not 
in a body, or as families, then their culture disappears very rapidly 
as they have been torn away from their old homes, their past, all 
their social bonds. Culture persists only if it is carried by a functioning 
social organism; otherwise it finds itself in a social vacuum and 
withers. When transplanted by a functioning immigrant organism, 
the survival and acceptance of the immigrant culture depends on the 
vitality of the two different cultures at the moment of impact and on 
their relative prestige and usefulness. 

In order to understand our problem of assimilation, we shall have 
to build up a whole series of new researches along the lines indicated 
here. Immigration is one of the great themes of American history, but 
except in the memoirs and autobiographies of the immigrants them- 
selves, it has been treated for the most part from a narrow economic 
and political rather than from a broad social point of view. And, 
naturally enough, more attention has been given to the impact of the 
American environment upon the immigrant than to the impact of 
the immigrant upon America. American students have failed, curi- 
ously, to appreciate that immigration involves uprooting as well as 
transplanting, that it involves cultural disintegration as well as re- 
integration. They have failed to realize that the nineteenth-century 
European background to American history is more important than that 
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of the sixteenth; that the causes of that emigration which in the 
last hundred years has brought thirty-five million immigrants to the 
United States are as worthy of study as the causes of the seventeenth 
century emigration. The character of immigration in each century is 
dependent upon the causes inherent in the social conditions of the 
respective eras. 


Joseph S. Roucek is chairman of the Department of Political Science and 
Sociology at the University of Bridgeport. 
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THE JEW IN AMERICAN LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


HUGH H. SMYTHE anv DOLORES KATZ 


From the time of the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem in 
70 A.D. until now, Jewish history has been a story of sheer endurance 
of a folk and a faith scattered precariously over many lands. As the 
Jews wandered at first almost by accident, then in a great mass move- 
ment down through the pages that record the activities of human- 
ity, there were times of toleration, such as the Roman period which 
was one of the happiest in Jewish exilic history, and times of terror, 
as in the frightful atrocities of Nazi Germany. There have been times 
of adventurous enterprise and periods of ghetto confinement. There 
have been periods of continuous achievement, in Germany, Spain or 
Italy, which eventuated in reversal and persecution. The Jews, as 
residents in many lands, were more than other people caught up in 
the tides of world affairs, often being the victims of policies that had 
no direct concern with Judaism, such as the Damascus or Dreyfus 
affairs, but perpetrated by governments or groups for quite ulterior 
purposes. These are but bits from the tapestry of time, yet they are 
sufficient to illustrate that the life story of the Jews is one of the great 
and strange epics of mankind—an epic of aspiration, achievement, 
illusion, tragedy, frustration, heroic resolution—and again achievement. 

From out of this saga of suffering and performance the history of 
the Jews in America is wholly unprecedented even in the millenial 
annals of the Jewish people. Three hundred years ago when the Jews 
entered America to set up their first permanent settlement they moved 
into a society unlike any they had encountered in the entire Diaspora. 
True, they climbed to a high state of economic well-being in early nine- 
teenth-century Vienna and developed a feeling of being “at home” in 
nineteenth-century England, Germany, France and Italy; they gave to 
Europe a Heine, a Disraeli, a Marx, but for all that they were a people 
apart. The uniqueness of the American experience consisted in the fact 
that here the Jews became an integral part of the social fabric almost 
from the beginning, and being a pioneering people entering a nation 
of pioneers they were stirred to great efforts and accomplishments. 

Starting with the earliest era of American colonization, Jews were 
active in all important phases of American life and the contributions 
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steming from those of Jewish extraction have become world renowned. 
What Einstein, J. Oppenheimer, Flexner, Waksman, and Edward 
Teller have done in the field of science is immeasurable. Irving Berlin, 
George Gershwin, Jerome Kern, Sigmund Romberg, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Aaron Copland, Walter Damrosch, Serge Koussevitzky have 
created everlasting music. David Belasco, Oscar Hammerstein, the 
Shubert brothers, Elmer Rice, Clifford Odets, Arthur Miller, Lillian 
Hellman are only a few whose ac vity in the American theater have 
brought it memorable distinction. Jack Benny, Eddie Cantor, Frederic 
March, Milton Berle, Paulette Goddard, Edward G. Robinson, Melvyn 
Douglas, Ethel Merman and Danny Kaye are but a sample of those 
who have made the American entertainment world of screen, stage, 
night club, radio and television a notable one. The field of literature 
numbers such as Gertrude Stein, Herman Wouk, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Ben Hecht and Irving Stone. Leon Kroll, Ben Shahn and Max Weber 
are world famous painters, while Moses Ezekiel, Jo Davidson and 
Chaim Gross are known for their sculpture. In politics the Jews’ role 
has been significant, and they have served in high office since 1801 when 
David Emanuel became the sixth Governor of Georgia. Senators 
Herbert Lehman of New York and Richard Neuberger of Oregon and 
Govenor Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut represent a current sample 
of achievement in this line of endeavor. Some of the most outstanding 
men in the history of American jurisprudence include Jews such as 
Louis D. Brandeis and Benjamin Cardoza, United States Supreme 
Court jurists. In industry and technology we find B. Gratz, builder in 
1830 of the first railroad west of the Appalachians; G. Swope, organi- 
zer of the General Electric Corporation; J. Straus, builder of the Golden 
Gate Bridge; D. Steinman, constructer of the George Washington 
Bridge; E. Kahn, designer of Boulder Dam; and A. Horowitz, inventor 
of the battery flashlight. The list here is but a small sampling of Jews 
who have helped their compatriots make America what it is today, but 
more significantly it serves to illustrate something of the fullness of 
Jewish integration and participation in all areas of American life.’ 


Beginning last September and continuing through late May, 1955, 
American Jewry is celebrating the three-hundredth anniversary of its 
first permanent settlement in this country and such a special occasion 
provides an opportunity to survey various segments of Jewish life in 
the United States. One of these facets, the Jew in labor and industry, 
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is a phase of Jewish life about which many popular ideas are held; yet 
about which very little is known. Many factors have influenced the 
Jewish economic pattern in America, among which are the social and 
economic development of America, Jewish historical tradition, anti- 
Semitism, and the social and psychological factors of the adjustment of 
Jewish immigrants from diverse European backgrounds to a new cul- 
ture. Jews fled here from the Spanish Inquisition, from the pov- 
erty of the Germanic states, and from the oppressions of Eastern Eu- 
rope. All of these Jews contributed to the molding of the American 
economy. 

Thus the nature of Jewish immigation was very instrumental in 
shaping their economic participation since it brought to this land Jews 
of diverse cultural practices and ideological leanings. The Sephar- 
dics were early arrivals and these Spanish-Portuguese Jews were often 
relatively well-to-do merchants, traders and importers. The Jews who 
came later from North and Central Europe were for the most part 
poor working men and small traders most of whom landed in New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. They had always had an urban 
background due to restrictions on the holding of property in their 
former homelands, and finding themselves urban residents in their 
new environments also, they consequently followed urban occupa- 
tional patterns. It was, then, natural for them to be attracted to such 
occupations as manufacturing, clerical work, commerce and the pro- 
fessions. The greatest proportion of this last immigrant group was 
composed of artisans and petty craftsmen classified as skilled work- 
ers by the American government. A much smaller proportion com- 
ptised unskilled laborers, and an even smaller number were profes- 
sional people and intellectuals. It was this nucleus of intellectuals 
who provided the foundation for a labor movement which in time 
became an integral and respected part of American society.’ 

Within this intellectual group of immigrants a small number of 
Jewish socialists eventually served to greatly influence the majority of 
Jewish workers in the United States. Among the major reasons for 
their success was the fact that scholars and men of learning had tra- 
ditionally been the leaders of the Jewish community, and these in- 
tellectuals were, after all, men of learning—though of a new and 
nonreligious kind. More significantly, the traditional East European 
Jewish way af life was very swiftly giving way under the impact of the 
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new life in America and these intellectual leaders tried to meet the 
new circumstances with a definite purpose—to organize and educate 
the masses. They carried out this mission in three different but re- 
lated ways: through union organization, by socialist political activity 
and the use of Socialist propaganda, and by creating a fraternal mu- 
tual aid society.’ 

Several factors accelerated the organization of Jewish workers. 
First, Jews who attempted to enter occupations other than the clothing 
industry found themselves shut out by non-Jewish trade unionists. 
Second, the Jews lived in a closely knit group in order to facilitate 
more easily their adjustment to American society and culture. Another 
influencing factor was that they all spoke the same language, Yiddish. 
All of these seemingly made-to-order elements served as unifying 
factors for the development of union activity. For example, Morris 
Hillquit established the United Hebrew Trades in 1888, with the 
chief purpose of organizing the Jewish workers into unions. These 
Jewish unions later became affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor; and eventually two national organizations, the United Garment 
Workers and the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, were 
established.” 

From the 1870's until 1920 was a period of great social and in- 
tellectual ferment in the United States; it was a time of social and 
economic reform characterized by muckraking. Even socialistic views 
were given audience. The Jewish socialists played an important part in 
this general American ferment. They constituted branches of the Social- 
ist Labor Party. In the beginning trade unions were organs for carrying 
out party policies and programs. The party leadership then wanted 
separate radical unions to be set up as rivals to the A. F. of L. but 
some of the union people wanted to continue the work of the party 
through the existing bodies. The moderates finally won out and the 
Jewish unions that remained within the A. F. of L. went over to the 
newly formed Socialist Party, while the Socialist Labor Party gradually 
passed out of existence. The decision inside of Jewish labor at that 
time can be seen in retrospect as a major turning point in the history 
of Jewish labor in America. It was in effect a repudiation of doc- 
trinaire extremism and the acceptance of pragmatic, flexible American 
reality. The Jewish labor movement gained further strength at this 
time with the establishment of the Arbiter Ring, a Jewish fraternal 
and mutual aid and welfare society.’ 
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The period from 1905 to the beginning of World War I was an 
active one for American labor in general. Labor in the United States, 
in spite of some fluctuations, emerged from this World War with 
increased power and prestige. A. F. of L. had increased its member- 
ship to four million by 1930 and Samuel Gompers, a Jew who became 
its undisputed leader, had won recognition as a substantial and public- 
spirited citizen. Simultaneously, significant developments occurred 
within the ranks of Jewish labor; the entire movement was strength- 
ened, its roots in America became more solidly planted, and its char- 
acteristics, institutions and activities were firmly established.’ 

After the First World War and during the years of the Depres- 
sion and the New Deal the structure of the Jewish working class 
underwent a change. Previously, as workers moved out of the working 
class and into the proprietorships and managerial and professional 
positions, new immigrants took their places. With the reduction of 
Jewish immigration during the war and the subsequent immigrant 
quota system, there were too few immigrants to fill the vacancies left 
by the Jewish factory workers who had found more congenial occu- 
pations. The number of Jewish factory workers started to decline 
even in the big cities. As the old immigrant parents died off their 
sons did not take their places, and because of restrictions on immigra- 
tion, no new Jewish laborers appeared. This resulted in the almost 
virtual disappearance of the Jewish laborer. Trade and clerical occu- 
pations had absorbed Jews throughout the country. 

The change that took place in the Jewish working class was in 
line with the change that was taking place in the economy of America. 
Important technological changes were being made, such as the devel- 
opment and growth of the radio and automobile industries. There 
was great need for clerical workers, and, as the income level of the 
country increased, there was greater demand for professionals and 
professional services. The Jewish immigrants, and especially their 
children, took full advantage of this general trend. The forces which 
characterized American life in general—opportunity, the striving to- 
ward independence and individualism, the freedom to rise—also con- 
ditioned the change within the Jewish group. The Jews had always 
placed a high value on education, and they thought well of the pro- 
fessions. America was now ready to receive their services. They con- 
centrated in the professions and in the production and distribution of 
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consumer goods. As the native-born Jewish population increased and 
the immigrant group decreased these changes became even more ap- 
parent.” 

To understand the picture of the Jew in the labor force today it 
will help if we bring into proper focus the conception that exists about 
Jewish control and Jewish participation in the American economic sys- 
tem. In 1935 Fortune magazine made a survey of the Jews in America; 
its findings, although twenty years old, are still valid today as subse- 
quent studies have pointed out. The Fortune survey was directed in 
part towards shedding light on the stereotyped belief that Jews have a 
monopoly of economic life in America. The survey points out that 
while discriminatory quotas and barriers in industry, education and 
the professions against Jews had helped to foster a tendency in them 
to inundate fields where their coreligionists had gained a foothold; 
and that though they had made some progress towards control of 
subdivisions of industry in which they established themselves, Jews 
are very far from monopolizing American industry and business. 
Today, as in 1935, they do not control banking or investment houses, 
nor do they dominate the insurance business. They play an incon- 
spicuous role in heavy industry with rubber, oil, steel, automobile, 
shipbuilding and chemical industries—all non-Jewish controlled. They 
only place in heavy industry where Jews predominate is in the scrap 
business.” 

To find any really significant participation by Jews in the eco- 
nomic life America one has to look at light industries Yet even here 
Jews play an important role in the distributive rather than in the manu- 
facturing ends. They predominate in the clothing industry and in the 
retailing fields in New York City. Here most of the large depart- 
ment stores are owned by Jews. This, however, is understandable when 
it is realized that almost half of the five million Jews in America live 
in metropolitan New York. But outside of this center Jewish pre- 
dominance in retailing is nonexistent. Several large apparel chains 
belong to Jews but there are some not under Jewish control. Most 
of the food and drug chains are non-Jewish. As regards the mass 
media, newspapers are primarily owned and controlled by non-Jewish 
interests. The magazine field is even less dominated by Jews than the 
newspaper industry, and although there are several Jewish-owned book 
publishing houses, these do not rank in size of annual list with the 
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non-Jewish firms. In radio the Jews have significant interests in the 
Columbia and National Broadcasting Companies, but the majority of 
local stations throughout the country are operated by non-Jews. The 
film industry is the only place where Jewish ownership may be said 
to be very influential. Jews entered the movie industry because it did 
not require a great deal of capital expenditure; and although they do 
not monopolize the industry today, they do have rather complete con- 
trol over the production end of film making. Jews do not prevail in 
the American industrial economy, and were the five million of them 
scattered somewhat evenly over the whole industrial scene their pres- 
ence as Jews would hardly be noticed.” 

The Jew in America today is found in all industries. This is due 
in large measure to a vraiety of factors among which civil rights legis- 
lation plays a very important part. National, state and local antidis- 
crimination laws in employment have helped the Jew gain a place in 
occupations formerly closed to him. He formerly went into certain 
occupations because of his tradition or past history, but when the econo- 
my allowed for his mobility he expanded. He went from factory 
worker and petty tradesman to the production of consumer goods and 
to professional activity. As late as 1950 only 30 per cent of the mem- 
bership of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union and 25 
per cent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers were Jewish." Thus the 
most basic difference between the Jewish worker of the 1900's and of 
the 1950's is the change from a working class individual to a middle 
class individual, and from lower to middle class orientation. 
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THE DANISH FOLKEHOJSKOLE: A PROGRAM 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


HARRY L. JONES 


In a modern society which has a free public school system such 
as ours, the apologist for adult education is usually hard pressed to 
find explanations that are wholly satisfactory for the importance of 
the cause which he espouses. This in no way reflects uncertainty 
on the part of the advocate of adult education but rather it shows a 
general attitude of the people who question the practical value of 
adult education and who are inclined to view any kind of general edu- 
cation with a certain degree of skepticism. For people who use 
practicality as the canon for measuring education, education is likely 
to mean at worst a mere training of the young in the rudiments of 
reading, writing and arithmetic and at best a necessary preparation 
for people in the professions. 

So it is that among the objections that the apologist for adult 
education is likely to meet is the one that what adult education offers 
in many instances is not translatable into dollars and cents, or again, 
that it is not practical. Part of the job of the advocate, therefore, 
is to try to convince the doubters that there are values intangible 
but real which cannot be measured in terms of dollars and cents. 
This task falls as well to educators in general but it lies more heavily 
upon advocates of adult education, for one does not meet the same 
objections regarding the education of children as are likely to arise re- 
garding the education of adults. If adult education took for its aim 
nothing more than the promotion of an objective standard of judg- 
ment without which future society might be one which sets no premium 
on reasonableness, it could justify its existence on that basis alone. 
But adult education has a cause more profound than this: it is con- 
cerned both with the individual and society and with the ultimate 
relation between these two. 

Nikolai Frederik Severin Grundtvig was perhaps one of the men 
who saw this cause most clearly and fought hardest for its realization 
among the people of Denmark. This Danish pastor, poet, historian 
and educational reformer was born in 1783 and lived to be almost 
ninety years old. During his lifetime he took an active part in the 
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various spheres of Danish life, serving both as a Member of Parliament 
and of the Constituent Assembly. He stood for the abolition of 
compulsory conscription, for the development of a political democracy, 
and for the right of every man to earn a living which would enable 
him to live free and independently. He fought for religious liberty 
and in the process Grundtvig created a strong religious current among 
his people. Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Finland today have adult 
education programs in the form of the folkehojskole, and it is 
Grundtvig to whom credit must be given for having started the folke- 
hojskole movement.* 

Living at a time when every poet, artist and scientist labored for 
the small class which was considered cultured and when the common 
people accepted the idea that education was for the few,Grundtvig 
pondered long over the problem of how to awaken the people to the 
need for education more geared to the needs of the community than 
that provided by the public school system. He found the answer in 
a free school for adults. The school as he conceived it was to be espe- 
cially geared for adults, for Grundtvig felt that people were not really 
ready to handle the serious problems of life generally and of society 
specifically “‘until the brain and the body have fully developed, and 
until life has revealed itself so completely to the individual that he 
can recognize it when it is described and feel the natural desire to be 
enlightened in regard to its conditions.” So it was that the folkehojskole 
was conceived as a school for people who had already begun to work 
at jobs and who were in the process of making a place for themselves 
in life. 

The need for such a school was greatly emphasized when the 
Danish monarchy, partly as a result of the July Reformation in Paris in 
1830, felt constrained to give the Danish people a greater voice in 
the government. Grundtvig argued that when common citizens were 
called upon to sit on the National Advisory Assemblies, it was nec- 
essary that their education should be equal to the occasion. He did 
not feel that the citizens needed the kind of classical education that 
was being offered at the university, for this was not available to most 
of them, but he felt that they needed to know as much of their coun- 


*(The Danish term folkehojskole (pl. folkehojskoler) is usually rendered in English 
“folk high-school,” but since the Aojskole is not a high school in our sense, this 
writer will use the Danish term to avoid ambiguity.) 
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try’s history and social order as would enable them to help formulate 
the laws of the land. They needed, moreover, to know their language 
well enough to express an idea or maintain an opinion fluently and 
correctly. He, therefore, maintained that an adult education program 
based on his idea of the folkehojskole would enable the sons of plain 
people to discuss intelligently the common concerns of society and to 
adjust to needs of the changing times. 

The implementation of the idea of a folkehojskole, however, 
had to come from someone other than Grundhvig. Indeed, the only 
concrete suggestion that Grundtvig made in connection with his folke- 
hojskole idea was a plan for a large Danish school at the old royal 
academy of Soro in mid-Zealand. Many people feel that it is just as 
well that this idea was not carried out at once, for instead of one large 
institution, many small schools came into being in various sections of 
the country, and these small schools made possible a more organic 
and general development of the idea. These same small schools, more- 
over, offered greater opportunities for the kind of personal contact 
which Grundtvig himself considered a first principle in education. 

The first actural experiment with the idea was made at Rodding 
in North Slesvig in 1844.’ Christian Flor, a professor of Danish litera- 
ture at the German University of Kiel, then on Danish soil, thought 
that the folkehojskole idea could be utilized to counteract the rising 
national spirit of the Germans by giving the North Slesvig peasants, 
who were Danes, a cultural stronghold. Flor’s school developed as 
something of a university in miniature and as such it was rather un- 
suited to the needs of the Danish peasants who, for the most part, 
could not even afford to attend the school. Moreover, the school’s 
national mission was not quite in keeping with Grundtvig’s concept 
of a folkehojskole, and today it has little significance save that it was 
the first step in a movement destined to sweep over the whole of Scan- 
dinavia. 

It was left to a man of the people to implement Grundtvig's 
ideas and to establish the pattern for the folkehojskole. That man was 
Christian Kold (1816-1870). Kold came from peasant stock, his 
father being a poor shoemaker of the country town of Thisted in west- 
ern Jutland and his mother coming from a nearby farm. Kold stud- 
ied to prepare himself to teach but after a few posiitions in the school 
system, he felt that he was not reaching the people who most needed 
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his instruction. He soon started to travel about and speak to groups 
of adults, giving talks on Danish literature, history and true patri- 
otism. The kind of response Kold received led him to believe that it 
was in the midst of people such as these that he could best serve. Kold 
travelled to Copenhagen and laid before Grundtvig a plan for erecting 
a folkehojskole. Having received the advice and encouragement of 
Grundtvig, Kold returned to Ryslinge on Funen to erect his school.’ 

In Ryslinge Kold purchased a few acres of land and proceeded to 
erect on it in the cheapest possible manner a frame house with a 
thatched roof. The finished building consisted of a schoolroom with 
three windows, a living room, and a kitchen. Thus set up, Kold sent 
out invitations and was ready to start teaching. When the students 
came, they found a curriculum which was quite limited, consisting of 
nothing more than readings from the Bible, readings from Grundtvig’s 
Handbook of Universal History and selections from the medieval 
novels of Ingemann.’ In addition to his school at Ryslinge, Kold set 
up other “schools” or study circles in the many places he visited 
throughout the country. To Kold, moreover, must go the credit for 
having established the terms for the fo/kehojskole which has, even 
today, two sessions—a winter session beginning in November and 
ending in March, and a summer session beginning in April and lasting 
until mid-July. As limited as was the curriculum, Kold’s school was 
the first one specifically designed to meet the needs of the peasants 
and the first one to try to practice Grundtvig’s concepts. 

While Kold made the initial experiment in setting up a Grundt- 
vig-type folkehojskole, the movement was given momentum by a group 
of young university men who were known as the Little Theologicum. 
The leader of this group was Ludvig Schroder. It was he who extended 
the basic curriculum of Kold by adding to its studies in Danish language 
and literature, history and social conditions, and such technical studies as 
were needed to meet the changing needs of the students who came to 
his school at Askov. At Askov Schroder saw a small town grow up 
around his school and he did much to establish the practice of holding 
public meetings at the schools for all the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing district. The many-sided interest of Schroder’s life left its im- 
print on the life of Askov. He was always eager to extend the work 
of the school and to bring it into contact with other fruitful activi- 
ties. Here, indeed, was a school performing a real community service; 
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here, indeed, was the kind of school that Grundtvig had conceived. 
Dr. Noelle Davies, writing of Schroder years later, said: 

Of all the younger high school’ men, Ludvig Schroder was perhaps the 
one who carried Grundtvig’s ideas most thoroughly into application. Under 


his guidance . . . all the subjects taught at Askov were fused into a living unity 
within the mould of a wide ‘historical education.’ * 


Schroder and his group often delivered lectures in different parts 
of the country in the intervals between their school work, and again 
they had much to do with the movement for the establishment of lecture 
halls in Danish villages. After the death of Christian Kold, Schroder 
adopted the practice of holding summer meetings for folkesojskole 
teachers. In time Askov established a training course for folkehojskole 


teachers, and today its curriculum tends to be more advanced than that 
of ordinary folkehojskoler. ... The men of Schroder’s group belonged to 


teachers, and today its curriculum tends to be more advance than that 
Grundtvig’s closest circle of disciples, and they introduced more and 
more of the master’s ideas into the work of the schools. The aged 
Grundtvig rejoiced over the advancement of the cause, and before his 
death there were more than ten fo/kehojskoler in the country. 

The aim of the school was simply to enable students to see them- 
selves as individual citizens and to show them themselves in relation- 
ship to the whole of humanity. That aim has not changed. Of course 
Grundtvig and the schools had their critics who objected that this 
kind of education would be of no “practical” value, but because he 
knew that in education one begins with an ideal and afterwards seeks 
to translate the ideal into reality, Grundtvig pressed forward with his 
ideal. He conceived the folkehojskole and he lived to see his dream 
realized. His schools gave instruction largely in the humanities. The 
schools did not breed ineffectuals, but rather the people who attended 
them returned to their jobs with increased pleasure, with a clearer view 
of human and civic relations, especially in their own country, and with 
an awakened feeling of the national fellowship which made them 
sharers in everything great and good which had been and would be 
achieved by the nation to which they belonged. This is still the case. 

Education in Grundtvig’s view was not merely a matter for chil- 
dren or would-be professionals, but rather it was a lifelong business, 
the concern of every person who would wish to fulfill his civic respon- 
sibilities in a democratic society. “When the death bell rings, then and 
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only then will my school days end,” he said.’ The Grundtvig-type 
folkehojskoler are to be found in Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Fin- 
land. Denmark alone has more than sixty established fo/kehojskoler. 
It may well be that in the thoughts and words of Nicolai Frederik 
Severin Grundtvig who lived and fought for a program of adult educa- 
tion when America was in its infancy the apologist for adult education 
in modern society can find aid and comfort. 
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ARYANISM GOES UNDERGROUND ON 
AMERICAN CAMPUSES 


ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 


In our society the young have an all too difficult struggle for the 
kind and degree of personal freedom needed for their maturing. Un- 
fortunately, in these tense days college campuses provide constantly 
less rather than more help in this important effort. Community pres- 
sures resulting in adminstrative and faculty domination develop imma- 
ture conformism rather than sturdy personalities. 


The efforts of many undergraduates since World War II to free 
fraternities and sororities of racial and religious discrimination illus- 
trate che degree to which undergraduates are deprived of healthful 
opportunities to work out important problems for and by themselves. 

The student chapters at Williams and Amherst of Phi Beta Theta, 
one of the largest Greek-lettter college social fraternities, violated a na- 
tional constitutional provision which limited membership to those of 
“full Aryan blood.” As a result, the national officers of the fraternities 
suspended the chapters. The 1954 convention of the fraternity under- 
took to change the constitutional clause to “socially acceptable,” but 
the same spirit persists. Aryanism merely went underground. The 
Williams and Amherst chapters were not welcomed back into the 
national. Their charters are now cancelled! 

Thus, a college fraternity with chapters on 113 leading campuses 
and enrolling more than 61,000 members selects members by the same 
racist yardstick as that used in the infamous Nuremberg laws. 

If Phi Delta Theta were an exception in any respect except word- 
ing in this policy and practice, it would be serious enough. But the 
college campus today is the locale of one of the nation’s most blatant 
systems of racial and religious exclusion and thus of prejudice incul- 
cation. And the existence of Roman Catholic, Jewish and Negro fra- 
ternities and sororities, originally created in “self-defense,” often 
reinforces the segregation policy that occasioned their establishment. 

There are exceptions to the exclusionist rule, and I shall mention 
these. They indicate that fraternities and sororities need not be di- 
visive and prejudice-building influences. They can be very useful lab- 
oratories for the training of democratic leaders. Given a chance, en- 
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lightened student leadership will make them that. These exclusionary 
policies date from the early 1900’s when students from minority 
religious and ethnic groups first began to attend college in appreciable 
numbers. Today, in a completely changed world, it is the graduates 
of those years—now powerful alumni—who dominate fraternity poli- 
cies and shape them to their own archaic views. 

A reform wave of sorts, reflecting the influence of student vet- 
erans, swept the fraternity world following World War II. It reached 
a high point in the 1948-50 period and then ebbed sharply. The most 
highly publicized incident occurred in 1948 when Phi Kappa Psi sus- 
pended its Amherst chapter for pledging a Negro. In the ensuing 
turmoil, Greek-letter societies ousted or lost prized chapters. Some 
alumni found themselves pitted against undergraduates. Other alumni 
resigned. And universities started to regulate fraternities. 

These widely reported events have led the public to believe that 
fraternity discrimination is gradually disappearing. Unfortunately, the 
facts relate a different story. On some campuses 80 to 90 per cent of 
the student body are members of Greek-letter social societies. Their 
membership now totals 400,000 more than one fourth of our under- 
graduates, and it is continuing to grow. Many professional and hon- 
orary fraternities also impose similarly restrictive membership rules. 
This pattern, understandably, is reaching toward younger age groups. 
It is aped by high school fraternities where millions of youth are sub- 
jected to the same divisive influences. These facts add up to the ines- 
capable conclusion that a large and increasing segment of the nation’s 
future leadership is being prepared for citizenship in an environment 
that endorses racial and religious discrimination. ‘This pattern of 
discrimination is accorded the highest social status by the tacit approval 
of college administrations and distinguished alumni. Inevitably, preju- 
diced attitudes nurtured in such a climate of social approval will be 
transferred into the business, professional and private lives of the 
graduates. 

America’s educational system is dedicated to democracy’s ad- 
vancement but it paradoxically contains these virtual schools for the 
inculcation of prejudice. Prompted by their realization of this prob- 
lem college educators and community leaders have formed the Na- 
tional Committee on Fraternities in Education. 

In a recent study of the reform movement in fraternities the NCFE 
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concluded that the accomplishments to date have been pitifully inade- 
quate. The reasons for this failure are not hard to find. In general, 
reform efforts stem from three sources: the fraternities themselves, the 
college administrations and the students. Sometimes these groups 
work together; more often, they are in opposition. 

In 1949, moved by undergraduate pressure, the National Inter- 
fraternity Conference recommended that member fraternities review 
and eliminate all discriminatory provisions. But since then alumni 
spokesmen have resumed control and the Conference's most recent reso- 
lution calls for “fraternity autonomy” which really means: National 
fraternities will determine membership standards; colleges will keep 
hands off. A proposal has been made by the National Interfraternity 
Conference to its member groups that they boycott colleges which have 
a campus antibias policy by withdrawing their chapters from such in- 
stitutions. This kind of action—interference with college autonomy— 
may lead to the suicide of the fraternity system. 

When nonconforming chapters try to exercise real autonomy by 
insisting on their right to select their own members without outside 
interference, they have been slapped down hard by alumni groups. 

That the problem is complex is shown by the attitude of some 
national Jewish fraternities which view the prospect of a heterogenous 
fraternity universe with mixed feelings. Many of these groups never 
had restrictive membership clauses. All of the others have removed 
such restrictions in recent years. Nevertheless, changes in practice are 
still strongly resisted. 

Further complexities are revealed by the NCFE study which shows 
that the move to amend written racial and religious restrictions in fra- 
ternity constitutions, once thought to be important, is relatively futile. 
In the past six years, thirteen of twenty-five restrictive fraternities have 
removed all written restrictions but there has been no corresponding 
improvement in practice. One such fraternity, Kappa Delta Rho, struck 
out the written exclusions then substituted a secret ritual that re- 
stored them. Others with no restrictive clauses, like Phi Kappa Psi 
and Phi Sigma Kappa, have suspended chapters for violating tradition 
by pledging ‘‘non-Aryans.” 

More success has attended the reform efforts of college adminis- 
trations. Dartmouth intends to meet the problem head on by requiring 
the elimination of discriminatory standards in fact as well as on paper. 
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This raises the difficult question of how to assure compliance. The 
college does not intend to require a representative membership, for 
this would limit the chapter's freedom of choice. However, Dartmouth 
will make a case-by-case determination where it suspects that preju- 
dice is at work. 

At the University of Connecticut, four fraternities were recently 
forced to sever their national ties in order to comply with a University 
ban on discriminatory policies. Amberst, Princeton (eating clubs), 
Chicago and two or three state universities have completely ended dis- 
crimination. 

Only a few schools have taken so firm a stand according to a sur- 
vey of 125 ‘fraternity colleges’ by the National Committee on Fra- 
ternities in Education. A more typical position, held by perhaps two 
dozen schools, bans new discriminatory societies, but permits those 
already on campus to remain provided they make a “sincere effort” 
either to reform their parent organizations or to gain freedom of 
action. Although 80 per cent of college presidents were on record 
opposing racial and religious fraternity restrictions, three quarters of 
the schools surveyed had done nothing to achieve this goal. 

Those who defend discriminatory policies argue that “selectivity” 
in membership is the inherent right of voluntary groups. Since each 
fraternity strives for a ‘‘distinctive’’ character the argument runs, it 
should have the right to exclude those who do not “fit” into the 
group. 

The answer, of course, is that true distinctiveness is based on mu- 
tuality of interests and achievement and has nothing to do with race 
or religion. At Princeton, one of the student clubs is nicknamed ‘“The 
Christers” because of its overriding interest in moral and spiritual 
values. Yet Jewish students are among the members, since a particu- 
lar religion is not a qualification. At Amherst, every student may 
join some fraternity if he wishes. Hamilton College is also striving 
for total student participation in fraternity life. 

Evidently distinctiveness can be achieved without exclusion for at 
none of these excellent schools is exclusion tolerated. Significantly, 
at none of these campuses is there a Negro, Jewish or Catholic fra- 
ternity as such. And a more representative student body has been 
attracted to those colleges. 

The most vigorous and successful efforts at reform, to date, have 
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come neither from the colleges nor from the national fraternities but 
from the student members themselves. Dr. Henry Merritt Wriston, 
president of Brown University, has observed that racial and religious 
restrictions would disappear if left to the students. This view is corrobo- 
rated by a nation-wide survey which revealed 60 per cent of college stu- 
dents oppose such discrimination while only 20 per cent favor it. An 
additional 20 per cent advocate limitations based on quotas. Eighty-six 
per cent of Dartmouth students voted this spring in favor of a campus 
antibias fraternity program. 

At Amherst and Williams several major fraternities disaffiliated 
from their national organizations after defying discriminatory clauses. 
At Rhode Island University the Alpha Ki Delta sorority pledged a 
Narragansett Indian girl and resigned from the national group when 
ordered to cancel her pledge. The resignation forced a change in 
sorority policy. But in most cases unfortunately this student pressure 
from within local chapters is usually insufficient alone to overcome the 
resistance of intrenched alumni groups. Only when reinforced by de- 
termined college administrations have the students been able to retain 
major gains. 

Tired of subterfuges for the maintenance of Aryanism, the State 
University of New York has banned national fraternities from all its 
campuses as of 1958. This ruling has been upheld by the State and 
the United States Supreme Courts. The State University believes that 
local social fraternities can be more free of prejudice-building prac- 
tices. This is a sharp challenge to national fraternities. 


The president of Dartmouth, Dr. John S. Dickey, epitomizes 
the view of those administrators who believe that the colleges cannot 
sit benignly on the sidelines while the unequal contest between alumni 
and students continues. He has said: “This college neither teaches 
nor practices religious or racial prejudice and I do not believe it can 
long permit certain national fraternities through their charter pro- 
visions or national policies to impose prejudice on Dartmouth men.” 

Eleven colleges have shown the way. Amherst, the University 
of Connecticut, Princeton, and the four municipal colleges under the 
New York City Board of Higher Education (City, Brooklyn, Hunter, 
and Queens) have gone far toward the elimination of racial and re- 
ligious discrimination. Columbia, Dartmouth, and Wisconsin have 
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set important target dates to be reached in six years. The University 
of Chicago policy becomes operative this year. Their example has 
charted courses for wise college administrators who wish to remove 
a long-standing blight on the fraternity system, the colleges, and the 
nation. Aryanism, in all its forms, must leave our campuses. 


Alfred McClung Lee is president of the National Committee on Fraterni- 
ties in Education. 
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A CONTRIBUTOIN TO INTERRACIAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 


In the curriculum area of adult education a course on the Negro 
has been taught by the author in a large municipal college for the past 
twelve semesters. Certain observations made and insights gained dur- 
ing this time are the concern of this report. 

At the very beginning on agreeing to teach the course, the in- 
structor was criticized by friends and associates who asked, “Why 
teach about the Negro separately? Why should he be isolated 
from other groups?” The criticism evoked questions in our own 
mind. Is this not a perpetuation of Jim Crow? Is any good purpose 
served by awakening interest in and focusing attention on such things 
as race prejudice and white superiority myths? Is the restricted inte- 
gration of the Negro in American life an appropriate area of study? 
Is there sufficient interest in Negro history and achievement and in the 
Negro as part of the social environment to warrant building a course 
around him? The basic facts about this, our largest minority, should 
be integrated with all courses. We feel that there is merit in making 
known the hopes and objectives of the courses we teach. Too often 
in such courses the claims have been pretentious, the content and pur- 
pose obscure. Likewise, there is also need for better ways and means 
of assessment. Unfortunately, we still know little about this latter. 

There was considerable soul-searching, but always the return to 
the fact that the Negro, his contributions and his role in contemporary 
society are misunderstood or ignored. Finally, perhaps the situa- 
tion of having a Negro teaching in a so-called ‘‘white’”’ college would, 
in itself, have a salutary effect. 

The title of the course, “American Negro Culture,” was inherited, 
but not the description (African backgrounds. The Negro in the 
New World: his history, contributions and present-day status. Social 
and political implications. Prejudice and the modification of attitudes. 
Discussion, analysis, interpretation. What the teacher, social worker, 
average person can do. Mon. and Wed., 5:45 to 7:00, Rm. 218 HS.). 


Faced with a declining registration and an unpopular hour, we 
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decided to include everything it was thought any student could pos- 
sibly want. There seemed to be a tacit understanding with the de- 
partment chairman—who was new, and had inherited the instructor 
and the course—that there would exist within this framework con- 
siderable freedom and latitude. 

Admittedly, such courses present certain unique problems of in- 
struction. This is partly because the objectives differ from those of 
more routine, conventional courses. The content and generalizations 
of theoretical and practical import have to be presented in a way that 
will cast enlightenment on social institutions and human relations, 
as well as provide new facts, meanings and a wider horizon of knowl- 
edge. Moreover, an important objective is to point out and develop 
new approaches concerning which there is no fixed body of doctrine, 
but rather ambivalence or cultural resistance. There is need to shed 
light on human motives, viewing each situation as a whole and in the 
social setting in which it operates, so that false ideas are corrected or at 
least viewed in light of the total picture. 

The process of establishing these understandings must be seen 
as not relating to the Negro alone, but as a humanizing enterprise, 
indicative of the students’ moral and spiritual stature, and in the end, 
determinative of their becoming their best and happiest selves. There 
must be opportunity for opinion dynamics and discussion, which, at 
times, can be extraordinarily trivial and time consuming, but some- 
times can be rich and stimulating. The student must be helped to 
understand himself and his attitudes, for attitudes are especially im- 
portant as educational outcomes. Our concern is with attitudes about 
people—attitudes which have been learned by other than firsthand 
experiences, and are related to the actions and interactions of men and 
groups. The instructor must maintain strict objectivity; ethnic rela- 
tions cannot be examined from an ethnocentric viewpoint. 

Hence, in addition to the factual knowledge, there must be con- 
cepts and motivations creating an atmosphere which makes for intel- 
ligent thought and action concerning our times and environment from 
whence none of us can escape. 

There is the time-honored technique of legal and historical ap- 
proach, an essential supplement to contemporary and day-to-day ob- 
servation. There is also the philosophical, moral and purely hortatory 
analysis. However, preachment about brotherhood as an end in itself has 
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to give way to systematic explanation. Reforms are sought from within 
give way to systematic explanation. Reforms are sought from within 
and by indirection. Education should not become propaganda—which 
is perhaps in itself a false dichotomy. Also, the subject matter has 
to be rescued from its usual dreariness, and often unimaginative 
and encompassing sense of futility. An attempt is made to avoid 
what has been called “the ponderous jabberwocky of the sociologists. ’ 

In discussing cultures we discover that when a student is asked 
to compare his situation with another's, the response will vary de- 
pending on the reference group or classification most relevant to him 
at the time of making the comparison. We see ourselves reacting 
emotionally rather than rationally or factually to a situation. More- 
over, it is the situation as it is interpreted or defined in terms of some- 
what arbitrary constructs, symbols or stereotypes, concerning which 
value elements are the determinants. The student's perceptions are con- 
ditioned by his culturally determined needs. Cultural orientation pro- 
foundly affects motivation, acceptance and rejection. It is therefore 
necessary to cultivate new ideas regarding culture patterns different 
from our own and to understand that each culture has validity for 
its Own Carrier. 

There is need to supply sufficient new and nonroutine activities 
to utilize the special knowledge, talents and gifts brought to the class 
by individual students of various backgrounds, groups and competen- 
cies. This is often extremely helpful in our study and analysis of in- 
dividual values. (We once discovered that there was no one in the 
whole class who was not a member of a minority group that was 
deeply hated, opposed, or distrusted by someone. There was a Puerto 
Rican, a Puerto Rican non-Catholic, a Jew, an Irish Protestant, an 
atheist, a Negro West Indian, an American Negro, a girl who was 
cross-eyed and a boy who was six feet, nine inches tall.) Bases of di- 
ferences, such as the culture and individual variants of character and 
temperament, are offered to replace belief in differences due to race 
and ethnic modes of social stratification. 

Finally, there is also quite an understandable lack of consensus 
as to the precise content and organization of such a discipline. As an 
introductory course, there is the assumption that the subject will be 
pursued further. Yet it is offered terminally or on the general edu- 
cational level with actually no guarantee of further study. The best that 
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can be hoped for with most students is orientation on select and basic 
matters, trusting that interest will penetrate further. 

Insofar as possible, information is adjusted to the students’ indi- 
vidual interests as expressed on the questionnaire which they all re- 
ceive at the first meeting. Ours has to be a flexible method of instruc- 
tion. Discussion and expression of opinion are drawn from real 
situations. An attempt is made to meet the problem as it is seen on 
the students’ level which is in terms of their own group affiliations, 
attitudes and prior experiences. What is applicable or acceptable to 
one is often not germane to or is rejected by another. Comprehension 
and acceptance of things taught vary from one individual to another, 
all depending on basic cultural orientation, past learning and present 
motivation. 

In conclusion, the ultimate desire is for increased knowledge and 
facts, but even more than this, for responsible judgment and acceptance 
of people as individuals based on mature, cultivated understanding. 


Marguerite Cartwright, lecturer and writer, is presently affliated with 
Hunter College. She has served with UNESCO, and has done several signifi- 
cant studies in human relations areas. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS: BRAZIL AND THE UNITED STATES 
CULTURAL EXPLOITATION OR PROTECTION? 


RALPH T. TEMPLIN 


“THE CONSCIENCE OF AMERICA MUST AWAKE IF THE 
WORST INDIAN BETRAYAL IN A HUNDRED YEARS IS 


TO BE AVERTED.” 
—Clyde Kluckhohn and Robert Hackenberg 


“THE BRAZILIAN INDIAN SERVICE IS THE BEST EQUIP- 
PED AND MOST THOROUGHLY COMMITTED OF ANY 
OF THE INDIAN SERVICES; AND TAKEN AS A WHOLE, 
IT IS BOTH THE MOST INSPIRED AND DOWN-TO- 
EARTH, AND PROBABLY THE MOST ECONOMICALLY 


OPERATED.” 
—John Collier 


I. THE RECORD OF THE UNITED STATES 


The United States has a tragic record of exploitation of the Ameri- 
can Indian covering nearly all of its history, in broad perspective, ex- 
cept for about twenty years of measurable alleviation under the Indian 
Reorganization Act. In about double that period, Brazil has come 
near a satisfactory solution of probably a far more difficult Indian 
problem, with a mere fraction of the struggle and expense of her great 
neighbor to the north. Here is a study in sharp contrast far more in- 
structive and inspiring than consoling to the concerned and vigilant 
American citizen. The distinction is basically between a service de- 
signed only to protect human life and cultures and to further intercul- 
tural relationships on high democratic and spiritual levels, and a 
service designed to meet the demands of an aggressive dominant people 
whose primary interests, unfortunately, seem to have been to exploit 
both people and their resources for cultural and personal advantages. 
Only a very few farseeing leaders have revealed concern for cultural and 
human values to be the central quest of the Indian services. They have 
not been able to prevail. Even religion, in the main, has approached the 
Indian problem with an exploitive spirit rather than with “redemptive” 
concern; with a true respect for human life and for the beliefs and 
ways of others. It has assumed that Christianizing peoples meant up- 
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rooting peoples culturally and thus obliterating as soon as possible 
the ‘‘lesser breeds without the Law.” 

Here, probably more than anywhere else, have been revealed the 
darker and unhappier aspects of an innately predatory way of life and 
practice of religion—even the most remote possible from the Ameri- 
can democratic ideal of human equality of status.and opportunity and 
from the concept of free peoples of the earth living in xespect for 
each other’s differences and with conscious effort to improve their re- 
lationships. Yet it is an enhancement of these very darker aspects 
which the present administration seems now bent upon bringing about. 


The Indian Reorganization Act 


The specialists in Indian affairs in America during the twenty 
years under the Indian Reorganization Act have scientifically studied 
and clarified for Americans the elements of this strange American 
self-contradiction as never before in our history. Now, at a time when 
the nation could begin to profit from these splendid experiences and 
results (which could teach much about democracy’c problems of world 
“conquest’’), is not the time to draw back again into the hardened old 
shell of American materialistic and imperialistic world conquest. Is 
that what the present rash of legislation is proposing ? 

A recent study, “Indian Affairs and the Reorganization Act— 
the Twenty-Year Record,” edited by William H. Kelly and published 
by the University of Arizona, is “from a Symposium held in con- 
junction with the Fifty-Second Annual Meeting of the Anthropologi- 
cal Association, Tucson, Arizona, December 30, 1953.” 

Six top-ranking authorities on American Indian Affairs, selected 
for their representation of differing points of view, participated in the 
Symposium. They were Allen G. Harper, director of the Window 
Rock (Navajo-Hopi) Area Office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
John Collier, Commissioner of Indian Affairs from 1933 to 1945, now 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropology in City College of New 
York; Theodore H. Haas, Assistant Chief of Claims Division of the 
Solicitor’s Office of the Department of the Interior, former Chief 
Counsel in the Bureau of Indian Affairs and chief collaborator of 
Felix $. Cohen in the writing of Handbook of Federal Indian Law; 
Clarence Wesley, of the Apaches, chairman of the San Carlos Apache 
Tribal Council and president of the Arizona Inter-Tribal Council and 
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member of the Executive Council of the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians; Clyde Kluckhohn, Professor of Anthropology at Har- 
vard University, author of anthropological studies of the Navajos and 
a consultant to the United States Indian Service from 1942 to 1948; 
and Joseph R. Garry of the Coeur d’ Alene Indian Tribe of Idaho, 
president of the National Congress of Indians, president of the Af- 
filiated Tribes of the Northwestern States, and formerly employed 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

This important and timely study is in “memory of Dr. Felix S. 
Cohen, Philosopher, Lawyer, Anthropologist’, who, more than any 
other, influenced the formulation of the Indian Reorganization Act and 
guided its destiny until his untimely death in 1953. June 18, 1954 
marked the twentieth anniversary of the passage of the Act. 

Though this Symposium is a study of this twenty-year period, 
by setting the period in necessary historical perspective it brings out, 
by contrast, what American Indian affairs, in the main, have been his- 
torically. It also brings out what Indian affairs are scheduled to be- 
come again, if the American people are not alerted in time and if 
certain powerful factions are to be allowed to take the way they have 
already charted for themselves and for the American Indians. The 
introductory historical summary shows how much more damaging than 
“the loss [through the allotment system] of about 86,000,000 acres 
of Indian land holding . . . [creating] the destitute and landless In- 
dian populations so familiar through most sections of the United 
States,” was ‘the disorganization and disruption of Indian life and 
the demoralization of Indian character and personality.” Such was 
the “failure of the Nineteenth Century policies.” (p. ii.) 


Was the American Indian without History? 


An American stereotype has come to attribute this “demoraliza- 
tion of Indian character and personality” to lack of something in the 
Indian’s original culture or his personal quality of character. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. A friend, who became head of one 
of the largest national mission societies, made his hobby the study of 
all available historical material that he could find on the American 
Indian. He said that if Americans could know only a little fraction 
of what is available in the Library of Congress alone, their ideas about 
the American Indian and his cultures would be completely changed. 
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How many Americans know, for example, that one famine-stricken 
white settlement was fed through a winter out of a neighboring Indian 
village store of grain; how many know that our federalism (via both 
Jefferson and Franklin) was derived from a League of the Five Nations 
in the eastern United States; how many know that the Indian always, 
at first, moved over and welcomed his white brother saying simply that 
the great Spirit had given the land to all his children? The Indian had 
no institution of private ownership of land and thus no inkling of the 
white man’s intention. The Indian could never understand the white 
man’s “no trespassing” on Indian land or rather the Great Spirit's do- 
main. The Indian did not use violence against his white brother if 
treated with love as in William Penn’s settlement, and if not caused 
to suffer the harsh aggression of an invading predatory culture. 
Another false stereotype is that the Indian was without history 
or a continuing culture. Many of his cultures, it is true, were decimated 
almost beyond repair by the white man’s violent purpose and methods. 
While the Indian did not record his accounts of his past, he was not 
without hiis oral transmission or sense of historical continuity. 


The Americas, for example, have produced no more sublime epoch 
than the saga of Hiawatha, an account transmitted probably through 
three centuries of most remarkable peace through federation, among 
the original Five Nations. Far from being out of the imagination 
of Longfellow, or any other, it is the record of an ancient great hero 
who lived nobly and wrought bravely and well. Though the major 
Indian’s performance, the writing of the Five Nation’s pact, is thus 
shrouded in the dimness of an ancient (now forgotten) oral tradition, 
enough is certain to rank Hiawatha, the Mohawk, with the great 
statesmen and sagas of all generations. More than any other, he de- 
serves the appellation, “Father of American Federalism.” A moving 
picture production of Hiawatha, designed appropriately to relate this 
ancient saga of federalism through our forefathers and the writing 
of our constitution to its inevitable application to world order and or- 
ganization, was mysteriously called off at about the time that the 
United States, in the cold war, began first to talk about “going it 
alone’’ in distant European and Asiatic affairs. We were not yet ready 
for faithfulness to our own greatest American traditions, nor were we 
ready to own their true origins in the traditions of the greater, more an- 
cient and original America. 
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The principal damage from this long and tortuous conflict of ma- 
terially unequal cultures has been to the white man and his culture. 
More than anything else, it has rendered him unfaithful to his own 
basic tradition of human equality and freedom. It has cut the nerve 
of his nobler sentiments. It has rendered him unfit to fulfill his 
twentieth-century world destiny. His attitudes toward color distinc- 
tions and class distinctions in his own land and in every part of the 
world have been rooted in this earliest of his vestigial fictions. In 
investing with right of survival the fact of sheer physical strength, 
instead of finding superiorities in spiritual and cultural human values, 
we have helped more than any other Western peoples in preparing the 
way for the present age of the rise to pre-eminence of brute force 
and for the night of democratic law. This may seem like strong 
medicine but it is necessary for our health if we are ever to recover 
our lost American spirit. 


The purpose of the 1924 Act was to “attempt to undo this dam- 
age and to try once again to solve the problem of the adjustment of 
Indian groups to the expanding and increasingly complex non-Indian 
world.” (p. ii.) The record of the reversal of affairs under the Act 
is sketched. The effects of the Act’s provisions on the lives of the 
Indians is given in specific terms of the facts studied, the results of 
which are available to everyone. Also, the record of the vast sus- 
picion which trailed the unhappy history of Indian affairs, and now 
proved the most difficult barrier to reorganization, is revealed. The 
“science’’, in all its various angles, of this one of America’s most dif- 
ficult and least-solved human relations problem, should mean that 
“the day of trial-and-error administration of Indian affairs could be 


brought to an end.” (p. ii.) 


Disorganization Acts 


But the enemies of the Reorganization Act have no intention of 
eliminating trial and error. They now apparently want to experience 
the retrial of the worst error by trying to bring about the “removal 
of the special services, and special privileges or rights, especially those 
administered solely for the Indian by Federal agencies. . . . 


ee 


. . . No one has ever argued for the indefinite retention of 
Federal supervision of Indian affairs... .” (p. iii.) 
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But the present proposals, to quote John Collier, ‘verbally sanc- 
tion themselves through professing the philosophy lof American de- 
mocracy and of the Reorganization Act] even while the actions con- 
tradict, negate, and seek to destroy, and in vital areas have destroyed 
both the structures which the philosophy built and the human goods 
which it conserved or newly created. . . . [In other areas too] those 
who try to destroy the American way are the most vocal professors of 
the American way.” (p. 2.) 

In the Kluckhohn and Hackenberg study this new derogatory 
action against the Indian is laid bare, without impugning any motive. 
They hold that ‘Indian affairs are in a crisis more acute than any that 
has faced the Indians in our time.’ Stating that it grows out of “pro- 
found misunderstanding of the true conditions” [a champion under- 
statement] they add that “under the guise of giving Indians ‘first-class 
citizenship’ and political equality,” the Indian problem is to be solved 
“by abruptly revoking the Federal protective relations.” (Italics mine.) 


Why Remove Protection? 


Why is it desired to remove protection? The above authors add, 
“Indians, of course, are first-class citizens and have political equality.” 
And nothing whatsoever to aid or benefit the Indian can possibly result 
from these new moves. 

“Nonetheless, sweeping enactments to repudiate the Nation’s 
Indian obligations are being rushed as if a state of national emergency 
required drastic action in Indian affairs.” Such bills, “hastily drawn, 

. are being pushed headlong. . . . One is already law.” 

Public Law 280, the law already enacted, “strips Indian communi- 
ties of protection, . . . authorizes any state to impose” its will when 
and if it sees fit, ‘repudiates promises of a century . . .” and, above 
all, opens the Indian tribal organization, property, resources, culture, 
customs, conduct, inheritance laws, petty justice and other such autono- 
mous cultural patterns to exploitation, decimation and extinction. ‘Pub- 
lic Law 280 ends these protections’; in another place, “The conscience 
of America must awake if the worst Indian betrayal in a hundred years 
is to be averted.” (p. 34.) 


The Indian Point of View 


What this withdrawal program looks like from the Indian point 
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of view can be learned from the contribution of Joseph R. Garry, “The 
Indian Reorganization Act and the Withdrawal Program.” (p. 35 ff.) 
He is doubly qualified as leader among Indians and as a leader in the 
Indian Affairs in America. He points out that, “The once healthful 
outlook of the IRA that brought hopeful visions to inspire Indian 
tribes is gradually dying amidst the cries of ‘Free Indians,’ “Tear the 
Indian Bureau up by the roots,’ “The Indian, a second-class citizen’ . 
The basic motive within these pretentious titles is greed. Indians won- 
der, ‘freedom from what?’ ‘Who is the second-class citizen?’ Proposed 
legislation resulting from these unwarranted ‘cries of freedom,’ have no 
more purpose than to liqudate the Indian’s resources and thus enslave 
him to the miseries of poverty, humiliation, and even death so far as 
his identity is concerned.” 

Some of the laws being “pushed headlong,” Garry holds, are 
designed to open the Indian’s “reservations to further invasion by 
non-Indians’” and “would in time dispossess the Indian of the remain- 
der of his land—his last independent hold on this continent.” (p. 36.) 

Some, I fear, may even ask why it is for the good either of the 
Indian or of America in the long run for the Indian to retain his 
“last independent hold” on the continent which is required by the 
advancing Western culture of America. The gist of the answer is 
that even Western man ‘does not live by bread alone.” At the present 
time there may actually be more “words out of the mouth of God” 
among the remnants of a fading Indian culture than in all the mate- 
rialistic West. There is involved in this, something which it is most ur- 
gent for us to learn. We need the independence of the Indian cultures 
more than they themselves need it. We need to back up all the way, 
and start over again in all our human relationships which involve cul- 
tures other than our own. The progress of the Negro and other minori- 
ties belonging as much as any to the Western culture, and their need 
for responsible equality and identity, is an entirely different problem. 
More than any other, this much needed lesson will prove the key to 
our ability to extend freedoms to the cultures of all the world, and 
to grant full equality, even, to all those within our own culture. We 
have not yet revealed that we really want to receive any other peoples 
into full equality within our culture. Do we want to receive the 
Indians into our Western culture, having despoiled beyond repair their 
own cultures, only to make migrant workers out of them? That is 
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precisely what we are tending to do with other cultures which once 
trustfully submerged their own within the dominant one. The very 
questions we raise only tend to reveal the blackout of human liberty 
and equality with which Western man now goes out into all the world. 
How can the will to make men free harmonize with the will to despise 
and destroy even the last and the least of their cultures? There is no 
genuine human regard which does not include respect for diversity 
of culture. Superiority of religion, even, is not in harmony with the 
redemptive spirit, or actual doings and sayings of the Christ. 


Why Do the Plundered Not Progress? 


Garry’s article goes into the convenient but false theory often ad- 
vanced that groups not helped by Government have progressed more 
rapidly; that, therefore, the “government hand-out’’ theory of Indian 
affairs has failed. He rightly points out that the ‘“hand-out’’ theory 
actually reverses the truth about American Indian affairs. United 
States Indian Affairs, throughout its history, can scarcely be called the 
policy of a government. It has represented, rather, the processes of a 
conquering culture. By encroachment, plunder and dispossession, estab- 
lished cultures other than our own have been reduced to remnants of 
their former possessions, resources, tribal organizations and indepen- 
dence. They have been divested of the major portion of their cultural 
uniqueness and dignity. Its theory has not been “hand-out” but “hand- 
over.” Is that to continue to be its basic theory ? 

This false theory of the failure of Indian affairs that the history 
of this nation is largely one of a dominant predatory culture enriching 
itself at the expense of these other culture. | Whatever justifica- 
tion it may advance, its philosophy cannot be called government 
hand-out.” Also, the theory overlooks that Indians have progressed, 
even judged by our Western standards, in spite of this tragic despoil- 
ing of their cultures. It overlooks that the policies which have, in 
cases, prevented the Indian’s progress have been, rather, those which 
aimed at ‘attempting to strip Indians of their culture, or [at] trans- 
planting the Indian overnight into so-called ‘white civilization,’ ”’ (p. 
37.) It is these which have not worked. 

So much for this study of the Indian Reorganization Act, its back- 
ground of American history of Indian ‘‘miss-affairs’” and of what is 
again about to happen because the nation has been caught off its 
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guard. One does not have to be an authority to know that the whole 
course of America’s treatment of the American Indian with slight 
exception has been marked by failure. The reason is not far to seek. 

Theodore H. Haas states that the IRA was an attempt to remedy 
the two great defects of former Indian affairs which had resulted 
inevitably from the earlier policy which was “to destroy by persuasion, 
if feasible, and by force, if necessary, every vestige of Indianness— 
Indian governments, resources, institutions, laws, customs and religions. 
Again was shown the truth of Gladstone’s thought that no greater mis- 
fortune could befall a people than to break utterly with the past. Re- 
trogression resulted—culturally, socially, economically, and politically. 
Indian spirit was, to a large extent, broken. The spirit of revolt, how- 
ever, was reflected at times in passive resistance.” 

The two great defects were those stated in the Meriam Report 
of 1928: . . . “the exclusion of the Indians from management of their 
own affairs’ and failure to enable and assist the Indians to solve their 
own economic problems and to protect their facilities and resources 
for doing so. Tribal self-government by degrees and progressive and 
eventual termination of federal supervision (not liquidation or a shift 
to some other form of supervision) were the keys to the operation of 
the Act. 

Much was accomplished under the Act in its twenty years, enough 
to know that a worth-while beginning had been made. But the opera- 
tors were up against barriers which contributed to the slowness of the 
tranfer which was the central aim of the reorganization. Most of 
these handicaps were but parts of the millstone-weight of the unhappy 
past of the Indian affairs’ misadventures. They were to be expected. 
Present impatience with the Act grows out of misunderstanding or 
the desire for liquidation, or worse, and not out of a sound policy to 
bring about the necessary transfer. ‘‘Many factors contributed to the 
slowness of the transfer, such as Indian factionalisms, which was 
heightened by differences in degrees of acculturation and Indian ances- 
try, the reluctance of Bureau officials to give up power, administrative 
inertia and the fear of the dissipation by the Indians of tribal assets. 
Naturally some administrative mistakes were made in implementing 
the Act.” (Theodore H. Haas, “The Indian Reorganization Act in 
Historical Perspective,” section on “Self-Government,” pp. 12-14.) 


When we express impatience that the Indian has not become 
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American, we forget that he was the original American and that we 
have done little or nothing in our history to make him want our so- 
ciety or our ways. We are but actors in a long. inherited cultural 
conflict which may have been the most one-sided and unfair in all 
history. Indian policy has been counterpart of our attitude which was 
a mixture of the desire to be paternalistic and the desire to complete 
what we historically began—the liquidation of the original American 
cultures which, we thought, were in the road of our progress. Neither 
motive proceeded out of respect for the Indian as a human being or 
for his culture as worthy to exist side by side with our own and in an 
atmosphere which would be conducive to acculturation. 


We ought to keep in mind that acculturation, to exist at all, has 
to be induced by a natural and strong desire. Felix S$. Cohen has 
pointed out scores of ways in which the American white man is in- 
debted to the original Indian cultures of America. We have been ready 
enough to take on his ways, some of them the most profound and im- 
portant in our society, for there have been no mental barriers to ac- 
culturation in that direction. But in the other direction there has been 
little existing mentally except barriers to the acculturation which 
existed as desire only vaguely and vainly in our own minds. Equality 
of status and a deep respect are the principal ingredients necessary for 
a mind-set favorable to the acceptance of cultural behavior patterns. 
While these have been possible historically on the side of the white 
man, his aggressive and predatory behaviors have made these impos- 
sible on the side of the Indian. (See article by Felix S. Cohen, ‘‘Ameri- 
canizing the White Man,” in The American Scholar, Spring, 1952.) 

Under the 1933 Indian Reorganization Act an honest attempt was 
made to do something about this difficult and serious problem in hu- 
man relations and cultural accommodation. Will we now allow this 
meager progress to be scuttled and its values destroyed ? 


II. BRAZIL’S INDIAN PROTECTIVE SERVICE 


It is a relief to turn from the American Indian Affairs story, by 
way of needed contrast, to that of our great neighbor to the south. 
Here is the success story, not only of the Americas in Indian affairs, 
but perhaps of cultural accommodation, exchange and assimilation 
in human history. 

One excellent source for the story is Hernane Tavares de sa’s book, 
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The Brazilians: People of Tomorrow. He recounts how long before, 
in 1650, Brazil learned the same hard way as did the United States 
that the extermination of peoples and cultures is a costly, bloody, un- 
profitable and ghastly inhuman business. The main difference was 
that Brazil faced possibly the fiercest tribes in the American hemis- 
phere. Especially was this true of the Chavantes who, mistaking these 
whites for a small tribe of white Indians living south of them, deter- 
mined to prevent their “invasion of hunting rights.’" The 1650 expedi- 
tion, in search of gold and diamonds, upon putting across an unknown 
river, met with such losses that the river is known as Rio das Mortes 
(River of Death). The reputation of this tribe’s ferocity successfully 
blocked the way to their ‘‘conquest’’ and ‘‘liquidation” from colonial 
times till the creation of the Indian Protective Service in 1910. In 1942 
it became the ethnological branch of the Central Brazil Foundation 
with its varied and far-flung applications. 

But the failures of all previous advances were probably due not 
so much to the fear that existed as to the fact that the occasion for the 
fear was continuously renewed and given new life by the Brazilian 
army's ‘‘way of establishing contact with unfriendly Indians .. . based 
on the premise: ‘shoot on sight.’ ”’ 


Brazil's ‘‘Great-Souled”’ One 


Providentially, it proved, there was in this same army a man, being 
himself of Indian descent, who was able to see this great inhumanity 
from the other's point of view. This man was General Candedo 
Rondon, then a colonel, who was to pack more success into forty years 
of Indian Service than the United States had been able to achieve in 
many lifetimes. The first remarkable page of that story of the Indian 
Protective Service began with the dropping of gifts from planes flying 
low over the Chavante’s villages. 

General Rondon is described by Hermane Tavare de sa as “a 
colorful combination of frontiersman and apostle. As a young army 
major he was companion to Theodore Roosevelt during the former 
President's trip into the Amazonian jungle in 1913.” All of his army 
service was in the outposts in the West, where he became seasoned to 
the rigors of many storms without, but became gentle though firm 
within. 
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The Service of Protection 

The Indian Protective Service, which General Rondon began to 
direct in 1910, is the federal bureau in charge of all relations with the 
aborigines. As the name suggests, though its purpose is to establish 
the necessary relationships for advancing frontiers of a Western civili- 
zation, the human frontiers occupy the central place. The department 
specializes in providing “protective services” for the Indians, their 
cultures, their tribal organizations, and their resources. Perhaps Brazil 
learned also from the train of failures of their great neighbor to the 
north that the way of friendship was far less costly all around and 
more successful at achieving the “practical” ends at the same time. 
Obviously, more than sentiment led to the firm establishment of this 
better way for achieving ends which any advancing technological 
civilization would desire. 

Rondon might have concluded from the death in Indian battles 
of many of his comrades and from being wounded himself on two 
occasion that ‘the only good Indian is a dead Indian.’ But instead 
these experiences led him to the opposite view. He became like Gandhi 
a ‘great soul” experimenting with truth within and without. But it 
took years of crusading to convert public opinion and the political 
leaders to the support of the policy that he wanted to try out. He 
was inspired by the conviction that “only through nonviolence could 
the Indians be won over. ... An Indian Protective Service was 
created whose policy specifically determined that firearms might not 
be used against Indians—even in self-defense.” This will sound in- 
credible to North Americans, but it happened. 


A Method Paying Dividends 


The results after forty years sound even more incredible to West- 
ern ears. “This approach has paid dividends with many tribes all 
through the West and Northwest of Brazil.” Outposts that had been 
forced to maintain heavy garrisons could very soon withdraw nearly 
all troops. The Indians soon switched from continuous marauding to 
being helpful, even, to the friendly white man. They had formerly 
chopped down the telegraph poles. They now themselves reported 
the damage from fallen trees to the telegraph lines. 

John Collier, also, in his The Indians of the Americas, pays the 
highest tribute to Rondon and gives the details of the progress result- 
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ing from his revolutionary policy. His first task was to carry through 
the telegraph circuit and he determined to complete it without shed- 
ding Indian blood. “The jungle region was inhabited by wild tribes 
who had never experienced anything but terror at the white man’s 
hand. Many of the tribes had become desperate in the struggle to 
survive at all. Rondon built the telegraph line, and while building it, 
converted these fugitive, embattled tribes to friendliness as he went 
along. . . .” Rondon’s standing principle of action was, “Die if you 
need to; but kill, never.” Some devoted members gave their lives 
in the cause they had learned to regard highly. But no Indian was 
killed and very little blood was shed. 


Empathy the Key 


Collier attributes Rondon’s success basically to the quality of em- 
pathy—the ability to put oneself into another’s thought and feelings. 
This, he says, can only be built out of knowledge of the truth about 
the others’ customs and ways of life, and active love as the basis both 
of conclusions about them and of all action with respect to them. This 
means beginning with people where they are and accepting the full 
meaning and value of their native society from the beginning. He 
might have added that it means holding as sacred and necessary to 
this meaning and value all the materials and means necessary for the 
maintenance and improvement of those societies. It is easy to see why 
such a philosophy of Indian atfairs’ policy involves a ‘‘protective 
service’ in the fullest meaning of protecting what may be of rarest 
worth from its despoilation out of sheer ignorance by an aggressive 
and predominantly materialistic expansion. The policy, therefore, set 
itself initially against the conquest of one culture by another culture 
by methods of aggression whether producing violence or not. Since 
there is no ‘‘conquest’’ except that by active love the difficult and im- 
portant matters of cultural adjustment and transfer are left to work 
themselves out in a favorable atmosphere of friendship and over the 
extended period of time without which such “acculturation” is im- 


possible. 


Conquest of the Chavantes 


The story of the final and full conquest’ of the Chavantes (prob- 
ably the fiercest of all the tribes in the Americas) as told in the 
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Tavares de sa book is a saga worthy to be classed among the greatest 
conquests of history by whatever method of conquest. It ranks at 
the top in speedy and permanent results with such specific campaigns 
as those of Bardoli and Champaran under Gandhi in India. These are 
alike as supreme demonstrations of the practicality of using nonviolence 
to overcome the most stubbornly and violently resisting opponents. 

Six men were killed by the Chavantes at the first supposedly- 
friendly reception of the servicemen. A few days later, the twenty 
remaining in the main encampment were massacred by ambush. Yet 
not a member of the expedition laid a finger on the trigger of his 
rifle. These twenty-six men would no doubt have been casualties 
even if they had retaliated in characteristic Western spirit and method. 
And they would have been brave, though it is doubtful that the same 
degree of bravery could be called forth. But they could not have 
been casualties of their great cause. Their cause, rather, would have 
been first casualty of their act. They were far more than casualties 
to a particular method of struggle. They were probably winning in 
their great cause more by their death than they could have done in 
their living. 

Amidst a nation-wide furor with which the news of this massacre 
was at first received, Rondon held firm in his position. He declared 
that there would be no reprisals. The strength of his position was soon 
revealed. Not only did they recover the bodies of those who had died. 
After ample preparation of the ground (a thrilling story in itself) a 
second expedition, led by Vanique, was able to enter and cross the 
Chavantes territory without harm. Stranger still, not a single Cha- 
vante scout was observed on the trip. Thereupon, men spread out 
over the territory and continued to press their friendliness. These 
soon began reporting a marked decrease in hostility and definite signs 
of the acceptance of their friendly advances. Then, one day, four 
hundred warriors, with blunt spears as token of friendship, entered the 
encampment of the Indian Service to make peace with “the tribe of 
white Indians.” General Rondon replied to the news, ‘This is the 
victory of patience, suffering and love.” 


Look Us Well in the Face’ 


A sequel to this story appeared in Trme magazine of December 
1950 headed “Love Finds a Way.” It tells of how further peace- 
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making continued under the leadership of Francisco Mareiles, the first 
to be escorted across the River of Death through a five-mile gauntlet 
of armed Chavante guards to Chief Apoena’s village and to his hut. 
It was the climax of a long period of patient facing of severe trials 
and near death. Addressing Mareiles as “Patient Father,” the Chief 
inaugurated a day of dance, of exchange of gifts, of rousing sport 
carnival and of feasting in celebration and in welcome. But he parted 
with the warning, “Look us well in the face so that you may not take 
us for others who are not your friends.” 

A young Earlham College student, H. Stanton Baily of Spice- 
land, Indiana, who helped with the research for this section, adds his 
own apt comment, “It is too bad if the motto, ‘pacification through 
love, of the Indian Protective Service should be uniquely Brazilian.” 


III]. PROTECTION VS. EXPLOITATION 


A cursory reading of these two accounts might lead to the as- 
sumption that the element making for the greater and speedier success 
in the Brazilian experiment is merely the different method of con- 
quest. The distinction to be emphasized, then, would be that of the 
violent techniques and strategy in struggle to overcome as against the 
nonviolent techniques and strategy for achieving similar purposes. This 
distinction on the overt method side was apparent and of importance. 
But the danger from such an assumption also ought to be apparent. 


The Conquest of Truth 


The difference in overt method is only the overt aspect and result 
of a wholly different idea of what conquest means. This different 
conquest has the deep moral quality expressed by Gandhi in the words, 

. you not only win over them, you win them.” Exploitation of 
people, their resources, their societal organization, their culture, is 
impossible in this kind of conquest. In the same way violent methods 
are but the natural flowering of the way of exploitation. 

Violence proceeds out of the intention of inequality and desire 
to exploit, exactly as nonviolence proceeds out of the intention of 
treating peoples as equals and the desire to respect them and be fair 
to them. Such equality of intention means simply treating others 
as one would want them to treat oneself. This is the opposite of as- 
suming superiority physically, culturally or religiously. 
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In the Brazilian Indian Protective Service one should, therefore, 
look deeper than the method which was nonviolence important as that 
is, to a philosophy of intercultural relations as more fundamental and 
responsible than any of the elements which appear externally. 


The Fountain Source of All Method 


The Chavantes soon were assured that their white friends would 
continue to respect their native society and would protect them in their 
use of all the materials and elements necessary to the preservation of 
their culture. They soon knew also that the department dealing with 
them was anxious to help them to improve their way of life according 
to their own ideas, economically, socially and in every respect. If the 
nonviolent strategy had been used simply for gaining the ends of the 
too familiar Western cultural conquest (assuming that such use of 
nonviolence is possible) the resuit would have been worse in the long 
run than if pressed by the frank use of violent methods. 

Nonviolence in order to exist probably has to permeate the whole 
being——the motives, desires, practices, procedures, methods of persons 
and groups—in the same way that violence exists as a permeation of 
the whole being in which method is only a part. We of the West 
would not call such motives and practices “violence.” We would 
say simply that they are “predatory” But for the same reason we of 
the West would probably not be aware that our own continuous 
aggression, with or without violence, against all those whom we have 
despised, regarded as inferior, dominated, exploited, culturally rav- 
aged or used, has been the source both of our own and the other's 
overt violence wherever or however it may have appeared. We even 
confirm ourselves in our more basic and responsible ‘‘violence” by con- 
temptuously calling those who respond to our aggressions with overt 
violence, “those fanatics.” 

It is significant and spells our Western hope, that the Brazilians 
(also a Western people) not only checked but removed violence as 
response from the fiercest and most fanatical known of American 
Indian tribes by the simple process of first eradicating violent mo- 
tives and purposes in themselves—the only place that nonviolence can 
begin. 

There is, thus, profound depth for cultural understanding, ad- 
justment and exchange in the philosophy underlying the policy of the 
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Brazilian Indian Protective Service. A part of John Collier’s appraisal 
of General Rondon shows the usual background of preparation in 
its leader which made this possible. “The task was gigantic; but the 
task was entrusted to a giant. General Rondon was (and is, for he 
lives and works on, as his eightieth birthday approaches) a man of 
greatness, intellectual, emotional and moral. He was a man of achieve- 
ment even before 1910, as a soldier, a civil engineer, a geographer and 
an ethnographer.” But this story of his “experiments with truth,” as 
Gandhi has called it, and with active love unfolds an even more im- 
portant side of the unique preparation of this great leader of Brazil’s 
ethnological experiments in its Indian affairs. 


Ralph T. Templin is Professor of Sociology and directs the activities of 
the Wesley Foundation at Central State College. He also serves as editor of the 
Section, Human Frontters of the Journal of Human Relations. 
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WHICH TRUTH ABOUT PUERTO RICO? 


“PUERTO RICO—FACT VS FICTION,” a reprint for the New Leader 
of January 24, 1955, is an excellent example of how to place fiction against 
fact by making meager concessions to truth. The New Leader reprint is stated 
to be “‘a report by the Inter-American Association of Democracy and Freedom” 
and bears the signatures of eighteen very prominent people in various fields. 
The statement does not seem to this writer to show any signs of group deter- 
mination to check the statement with facts. 

The principal feature is an account of the economic progress being 
made under Luis Munoz Marin’s “Operation Bootstrap.’ But Munoz Marin’s 
program docs not touch the main problems of economics, continental control 
of shipping and tariffs, what happens to the consumer dollar, loss of vast 
areas to the United States military by an already overpopulated nation and 
the factory-in-the-field nature of the agriculture. This account, however, is 
probably correct as far as it goes. 

The same cannot be said for the story of social and political progress. 
The accounts are one sided and overoptimistic. There is no mention of the 
world’s worst slums and the world’s greatest ‘population explosion.” There is 
inexcusable ignorance about the true nature of the status under the new con- 
stitution. 

There is also confusion in places which, if not due to ignorance, indicates 
an unfortunate will to mislead people. An exampie is the false impressions (p. 
56) that national leaders were the only leaders apprehended by the Government 
prior to the uprising (Independent leaders were also arrested) and that at 
the registration for the first vote on the new constitution which followed the 
roundup the (5,000) Nationalists were the only people boycotting that reg- 
istration. No mention is made of the fact that the Independent Party (the 
second largest and never violent) also boycotted that same registration. The 
information about the ‘overwhelming’ vote for the constitution loses its point 
for it has failed to mention the fact that “qualified voters” in Puerto Rico are 
a two-thirds majority may only mean two-thirds of one half of all those who 
might have voted. Whatever the fact, this carelessness calls the entire state- 


only those who registered for a particular voting. This is why in Puerto Rico 


ment in question. 

Transformation: the Story of Modern Puerto Rico is a new book by 
geographer Earl Parker Hanson, also one of the signers of the above reprint, 
and published by Simon and Schusicr. It is favorably reviewed by Paul Blanchard 
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in the January 30, 1955, New York Times Book Review Section. According to 
the review, this book follows the same line as the reprint. It gives limited 
information about the real economic progress without mention of the most 
crucial economic barriers which have remained untouched. Again the question 
of how free Puerto Rico is under the new constitution is glossed over. Munoz 
Marin’s conversion from independence to the present formula is dealt with as 
though it is the result of maturing vision, with no mention of the fact that 
it was the one door that Washington left open to Puerto Rico. It is, however, 
true that Munoz Marin is a political realist and that he saw the light. 

THE PRACTICE OF DECEPTION. These writings are evidently in- 
tended to convey, along with their proper impression of material progress in 
narrow lines, the greater impression of a fully free people now determining 
their own political, social and economic destiny. This latter impression seems 
intended to carry the still more important impression that the United States 
Government has now cleared itself of the charge of being a colonial power 
in her relation to Puerto Rico. Neither of these impressions is correct. There 
is also much left unsaid about the economic situation which is necessary for 
the true picture. 

Puerto Rico’s present status is like that of India under the Provincial 
Autonomy Constitution, 1935 to 1939, in almost every detail. It was India’s 
sad experience under this constitution which led to the “Quit India” campaign. 
The reason for the campaign was actually stated as the gaining of the necessary 
equality without which any “compact” entered into could mean only some new 
stage of British dominance. 

Puerto Rico’s picture is different only because of a ‘New Deal” leadership, 
whose “Operation Bootstrap’ is accomplishing something in the way of speed- 
ing up American business investment in the production side of economics. 
There are very fine housing projects which are mostly for the professional and 
business classes. But 97 per cent of professional people are in government 
employment. It would be an item of importance to know what per cent of 
those living in such new houses are government employed. The answer as 
to who is really being helped by “Operation Bootstrap’ is never very clear in 
such descriptive writings. 

The per capita income of $417, one fourth that of the United States, 
though four times that of the world and highest except for four countries of 
South America, still has to be examined over against the cost of a living higher 
than that of the United States which can only be purchased in the United 
States including, even, Puerto Rico's staff of life, rice. Otherwise, the rising 
wage level has no meaning. 

Balance of trade or payments has no meaning apart from answering the 
questions, “Who exports?” and “Who imports?” Exports certainly would 
exceed imports in a burglarized house but this would mean nothing except loss 
for the people living in such a house. The important questions are left out in 
all such studies. 
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Munoz Marin is doing as much as any skillful politician could under the 
limitations of his own imagination and the far greater limitations of his made- 
in-Washington formula. He is no doubt aware, as are the people of Puerto 
Rico, that the Act under which they were allowed to write their constitution 
reserved to Washington the right to legislate across the board for Puerto Rico, 
to take over the government in an emergency and to abolish their constitution 
at will. But Puerto Rico accepted it, as did India between 1935 and 1939, be- 
cause the only alternative she had was to retain the old status. This cannot 
reasonably be called a free choice or a true plebiscite. 

The deception practiced—that the Puerto Ricans now “have decided” or 
that a “‘compact’’ could be entered into under a Washington Act which spells 
continuation of colonial dominance—is inexcusable for prominent members of 
a supposedly enlightened international organization. How can a “‘compact’’ be 
centered into between unequals? It is not a “compact.” It is the new formula 
of American dominance. 

But this is Washington's deception, and it is deception accepted by the 
United Nations Trusteeship Committee, though by no means in the clear-cut 
way suggested by this document. The last has not yet been heard about how 
“free association’ can be made to exist under suzerainity. If the United States is 
on the way out of affairs, not only in Puerto Rico but in all the rest of Latin 
America as this writer believes, it is largely because of the way she is practicing 
this deception about claiming “free association” and “‘equality of status” in her 
associations—the United States, Organization of American States and the United 
Nations—while practicing dominance and inequality. 





MEDICINE’S CORRUPTION OF CHIROPRACTORS 


An old and unhappy story is repeating itself to the detriment of Ohio's 
fair name for justice and decency. Again the medical profession through its 
state board is arresting all the remaining honest chiropractors in the state for 
imprisonment or heavy fines under the present law of their own creation. Again 
as in years past chiropractors are introducing legislation for the creation of their 
own examining board as in most states of this union. One of the best known and 
most honest of Cincinnati's chiropractors who, while practicing in Calcutta, 
India, was for six months special attendant upon Gandhi, has been sentenced 
and fined heavily three times within two years. All such honest chiropractors 
have been apprehended and either imprisoned or heavily fined not once but 
several times in recent years for ‘practicing medicine illegally,’ that is without 
the license which “medicine’’ wants to give under the present law. Their equip- 
ment has been confiscated and held by the court over long periods. 

Ohio is one of a few states in the Union requiring examination of chiro- 
practors ‘‘to practice medicine” under an Act recognizing chiropractic treatment 
as “‘a limited branch of medicine.’ This makes it, of course, illegal for chiro- 
practors to practice even chiropractic under the present law without the re- 
quired license. 
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AN HONEST CHIROPRACTOR CANNOT "PRACTICE MEDICINE.” 

The dictionary begins its definition of chiropractic as a ‘‘system or the prac- 
tice of treating bodily disorders without drugs or surgery.”’ Chiropractic is “‘anti- 
medicine’ and no honest chiropractor could ever concede that it is anything else. 
All doctors in Ohio know this well, they know it is true of chiropractic 
origin as well as of its theory and practice and the consistency of its history. 
Why, then, are the honest chiropractors being continuously persecuted by them 
under their special law and many of the best already driven out of the state? 
It cannot possibly be that the medical profession fears chiropractic science. Can 
it be that it is a movement to corrupt it to the extent that it will be destroyed 
as a completely alternative practice for restoring health? 

THE PUBLIC WOULD LIKE TO KNOW THE FACTS. People of 
Ohio and other states would like to know the reasons for these strange and 
constantly recurring behaviors. Why, for instance, do honest chiropractors 
object to a law which classes them as “‘a limited branch of medicine?” 

The answer is not far to seek. It has nothing to do with anyone s acceptance 
or rejection of the practice. Whatever we may think about it chiropractic treat- 
ment has never been and can never be a limited branch of medicine. Its 
basic assumption is that there are other deeper sources of discase (even germ 
diseases) than the germ itself. Medicine now concedes that there is some truth 
in this assumption, but it has never advanced on that theory as its asic as- 
sumption. Chiropractic has done so since its beginning. Its second step is 
that the free flow of nerve energy is fundamental to the preservation and 
restoration of health. Its third, that correct “adjustments” of the bones of the 
spine constitute first condition of this free flow of the source of health to every 
part of the body. The final conclusion, strongly held by all honest chiroprac- 
tors, is that the use of chemical drugs is a source of greater injury rather than a 
help in establishing normal condition. Sound diet procedures are urged by most 
of them, and the use of well-known herbs, but they will not allow the use of 
even the mildest medicines. 

Regardless of any question about the soundness of this practice, to clas- 
sify it as ‘a limited branch of medicine’ is the basic dishonesty which is 
being sustained by this law. 

CHIROPRACTORS ARE BEING CORRUPTED as the major result of 
this law as rapidly as the chiropractors can be led to conform to its requirements. 
Some of them being already unreliable and corrupt were easily convinced that 
the law and its licensing would furnish a happy cloak for money-making ad- 
ventures. Some others, not willing to struggle and suffer, gave tn little realizing 
when they did so that conformity involved for them the basic dishonesty which 
would cut the life-nerve of pure chiropractic practice. The law, thus, also 
becomes a menace to the health and welfare of every citizen who by it, and the 
practice of intimidation involved in its enforcement, are encouraged to patron- 
ize these conformist chiropractors, whose basic deceit is likely to lead to 
other deceits. There is already evidence to support the contention that the 
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medical profession is risking the citizens’ health more with than without the 
law. People desirous of relying upon chiropractic health measures should be 
encouraged to rely only upon pure chiropractors, and not upon people who are 
ready to begin the new state of their career by building upon a fundamental dis- 
honesty. 


THE PEOPLE'S RIGHT TO HEALTH DISSENSION is also imperiled 
by the enforcement of this Act. This right is as fundamental for democracy 
as the right of dissension in religious belief and worship, in education, in 
politics or in dress and living standards. There has been evidence enough 
coming out of revelations from the ranks of medical practitioners to call in 
question some of medicine's basic assumptions. This is especially true of the 
excessive use of drugs, particularly the indiscriminate use of the “miracle 
drugs.” At the very time, in the last decades, when germ diseases have been 
on the decrease others vaguely called ‘degenerative diseases’ have been on 
the steady increase. Some of these increases, as the heart diseases, have been so 
marked as to suggest that the germ theory, however it is used, is a one-track 
theory. But whatever the truth, one’s right if he desires to choose chiropractic 
practice is fundamental in American democracy. The fact that he has or has not 
accepted the method has nothing to do with this question. 

The resisting chiropractors are those who are choosing the penalty provided 
in the law in their conscientious conviction that it is better to suffer to keep 
their theory and method pure than to give in to what they regard as a basic 
surrender of their professional integrity. They should be congratulated for 
their patient suffering of the long and agonizing abuse under this law. And 
the rest of us as citizens should strongly hope and labor that no more of such 
honest chiropractors will be driven out of our state and that this scourge of 
hastily-conceived and illy-begotten legislation will be removed from our fair 
states’s record. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION 


IS THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TAKING OVER HIGHER EDU- 
CATION? This question is raised by a current research publication by James 
Earl Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University (Kings Crown Press of 
Columbia University) which examined the figures of the year 1947 to determine 
the extent of the federal government's involvement in American higher educa- 
tion. One half of higher education’s total income of about a billion dollars that 
year was provided by the federal government in one way or another. This in- 
cluded income from all other levels of government as well as all investments 
and gifts. No general policy is evident in the processes leading to this result. 
But this is not all. Federal government in addition is spending twice this 
amount or two billion dollars for higher education of its own. This means 
that it is spending five times the amount which is being received for higher 
education from all other sources combined. 

The methods of contribution are six in number: (1) payments to indi- 
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viduals (73% participants in defense), (2) operation of educational enter- 
prises (85,000 students in 1947), (3) donation of facilities, (4) awarding 
of contracts for scientific research, (5) outright subsidy, and (6) miscellaneous 
methods not included in the above five processes. 


THE SERIOUS PROBLEM INVOLVED is indicated by Dr. Russell in 
the words, ‘Every one of the fund-granting programs involved some degree oi 
federal control.” Again, the “threat of withdrawal” is the greatest source of 
power and influence. And, “No institution of higher education in the Uniied 
States today can afford to ignore the effects of federal activities.” 

It is probably time that the states and local communities, to say nothing 
of Americans, review seriously the whole question of the traditional place of 
centralized government in education in America. Among all the Western 
nations the American educational system until now has been unique in being 
the most decentralized and for that reason the most freedom-creating. Germany 
centralized earliest and most completely. If we solve any of our important 
educational problems, such as educational desegregation at the price of in- 
creasing centralized control of education, especially in this time of the “great 
power’ motivated foreign struggle of Western nations, this nation can go the 
way of Bismarck’s Germany and Hitler's debacle within a century. It is more 
decentralization of education and of control and not more centralization thar is 
fundamental to the spirit, purpose and will of all democratic peoples. 


ASSOCIATIONS, CENTERS, EXHIBITS, AIDS 


A CENTER FOR ADVANCED STUDIES IN BEHAVIORAL SCI- 
ENCES was instituted in September 1954 near the Stanford University Campus 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. The Ford Foundation has granted $3,500,000 
to make possible a ‘continuing group study in human behavior.” The prelinu- 
nary work leading up to the organization of the Center began in the fail! of 
1951 and involved fourteen behavioral scientists and academic administrators 
representing seven disciplines and nine universities. The present executive 
director of the center is Dr. Ralph Tyler, former dean of social sciences at 
the University of Chicago. Two groups are to participate as students in the 
Center: ten to fifteen senior scholars on leave from their institutions for pe- 
riods from six months to two years and thirty to forty promising junior stu 
dents in residence at the Center. 


A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RURAL EDUCATORS was formed 
at Teachers College, Columbia University during the 1954 summer work con- 
ference on rural education. Dr. Frank W. Cyr, a professor of education in 
Teachers College, is the executive secretary and Maurice A. Dunkle, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Calvert County, Maryland, was elected president for 
1954-55. ‘The purpose of the association, believed to be the first of its kind 
in the United States, is to improve the effectiveness of schools in small com- 
munities by means of a nation-wide information program. It will promote 
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research and make known improvements in use in the best rural school sys- 
tems.” 


THE SEGY GALLERY OF AFRICAN ART has been featuring a series 
of special exhibits of African art some of them representing comparative studies 
of interest to artists. One of these was on “African Sculpture and the Art of 
the Insane.” An exhibit of art of the insane gathered at the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany, was used for the purpose. Both kinds of art are out of the 
artist's “intense inner need to unload or discharge his deeply felt emotion; both 
endeavor to depict an image reflecting his inner world rather than visual reality; 
both were not self-conscious artists and thus lacking intellectual control were 
able to directly express their emotional experiences— which we may term as 
“heart to hand.” During the United Nations Week an exhibit was shown on 
“African Sculpture and the United Nations.” A circulating exhibition on 
“African Sculpture and the American Negro’ was made available to colleges 
and was shown in eleven Negro colleges and universities. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AIDS, a division of MHMC Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, Room 713, New York 19, New York, offers a packet service for program 
planners in family life, human relations and mental health. 


CONFERENCES 


A SEMINAR OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN FOREIGN 
AREAS was held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, December 27 to 29, 1954. 
It was probably the first meeting of social scientists active in the field of tech- 
nical assistance. As such, it was a conference of special importance for the 
progress of peace and world order. We hope to be able to write about it more 


fully in coming issues. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN THE SO- 
CIOLOGY OF CO-OPERATION held its first general assembly on Septem- 
ber 4 and 5, 1954, in Paris. Close to thirty participants from nine countries 
participated. Henrik F. Infield of Group Farming Research Institute, U.S.A., 
was elected president of ICRSC. The first two volumes of research in the 
American Series have already been published. They are H. F. Infield’s Utopia 
and Experiment: Essays in the Sociology of Co-operation and H. F. Infield and 
Koka Freier's People in Ejidos: A Visit to the Co-operative Farms in Mexico. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY IN GROUP DEVEL- 
OPMENT wiill hold its ninth annual summer Laboratory in Human Relations 
Training at Bethel, Maine, June 19 to August 5 in two sessions of three weeks 
each. Each will develop an intensive training program, the first in “organi- 
zational and community problems existing in an organizational hierarchy” and 
the second in the training of “human relations teachers and trainers.’ The 
Laboratory offers “an experience in the integration and application of the so- 
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cial sciences.’’ For information write National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


EASTERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, twenty-fifth annual meeting was 
held in New York City April 2 and 3, 1955. 


THE THIRD WORLD CONGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY organized by the 
International Sociological Association under the auspices of UNESCO will be 
held in Amsterdam, Netherlands, August 22-29, 1956. The general theme 
will be ‘Problems of Social Change in the Twentieth Century.”’ Sociologists 
desiring to participate should write the ISA Secretariat, Skepper House, 13 
Endsleigh Street, London WC 1, for details about registration and other 
information. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, EIGHTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL FORUM will be held in San Francisco May 29 to June 3, 
1955. The theme to be discussed is “Social Welfare 1955 Progress, Problems 
and Prospects.’ Sectional meetings will be held on all subjects relating to the 
social work field. Those interested should send requests for information to 
National Conference of Social Work, 22 West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY, the center of training of Ralph Borsodi, 
economist and decentralist, announces its opening with the fall session 1955. 
The article giving the advance notice, without dates, appears in The Interpre- 
ter of December 1954. Construction on a new building especially designed by 
Rod Taylor for what may be the ‘‘smallest university in the world with the 
largest faculty’’ is to begin soon. About thirty men and women each quarter 
representing different nationalities and cultures will make up the student body. 
The faculty will also be made up of many cultures mostly as visiting members. 
Some fifty have already agreed to serve. The curriculum will not be in terms 
of subjects but in terms of basic problems of living. The method is described 
as ‘‘the inspiration of intimate sharing in the search for truth.” Dr. Charles 
Nutting, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh greeted this uni- 
versity's appearance as possibly “the stimulus that all American universities 
sorely need.” Prospective students should write Melbourne University, Mel- 
bourne, Florida. 
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EV ALUATION OF JOBS AND OCCUPATIONS BY 
NEGROES OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MORGAN CORNELIUS BROWN 
Southern University 


This study is an attempt to discover the evaluation of jobs and occupations 
by Negro people of Columbus, Ohio, and how the ranking of jobs by Negroes 
compares with the ranking by a nationwide sample of white persons as re- 
vealed in the Hatt-North study circa 1945. 

A second purpose is to arrive at some attributes of job prestige and to 
throw some light, both theoretically and empirically, on the problem of why 
some jobs rate higher than others from the standpoint of prestige. This 
second purpose includes an attempt to “get behind” the evaluative ratings to 
obtain some knowledge of the configuration of factors which appear to have 
relationship to the production of the ratings or evaluations. 

Basic assumptions were: (1) that jobs have both “favorable” and ‘“un- 
favorable” features; (2) that Negroes of varying ages, educational backgrounds, 
and occupations have varying conceptions of, or perspectives with respect to 
jobs; (3) that if a system of differential ranking is provided, respondents will 
rank jobs and occupations variously. 


METHOD 


Negroes who were thought to be representative of all socioeconomic cate- 
gories were interviewed, and 129 jobs and occupations, mentioned frequently 
by them, were obtained. This technique was followed in view of the fact that 
there was not assurance that Negroes were familiar with the Hatt-North jobs. 
The obtained 129 jobs were rated by a sample of 30 persons from various 
socioeconomic backgrounds by use of the Hatt-North response pattern: 


Excellent standing 100 
Good standing 80 
Average standing 60 
Somewhat below average standing 40 
Poor standing 20 
“IT don’t know...” 0 


The rankings of 65 of the jobs, as rated by the 30 interviewees, were 
correlated with the rankings which these 65 jobs received in the Hatt-North 
study, rho of .92 resulting. Ten jobs at each extreme of the continuum of 
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RESEARCH STUDIES AND ABSTRACTS 


occupations were then segregated on three-inch by five-inch cards and re- 
spondents, randomly, were asked if they thought the two sets of jobs were on 
the same prestige level or if one set of jobs, as a whole, was “better” or ‘‘rated 
higher’ than the other. Invariably, the respondents chose those jobs which 
appeared at the upper extreme of the job continuum as the “‘better’’ jobs, the 
following reasons being given for their selection: 

1. The jobs were necessary for the public welfare. 

2. The jobs were clean. 

3. Extensive education or training was required for entry into the jobs. 

4. Persons who could perform the jobs were rare. 


Good salaries were earned. 


JS 


6. The jobs afforded considerable leisure time for recreation and/or 


vacations. 


™ 


Persons performing the jobs were accepted as authorities in the com- 

munity. 

8. The occupations had “high standings’ which could be traced back 
into history. 

9. Great physical exertion was not required when performing the jobs. 

10. The jobs had a religious-moral-altruistic tradition in connection with 

the social life of the people. 


Although the above criteria were not mutually exclusive, a five-point response 
scale was devised to measure the degree to which respondents felt that each of 
the above attributes is found in each occupation. Each attribute was assumed 
to have a weight of 7, a majority of the respondents stating that they were 
“undecided” with respect to which one of the attributes was most important 
when judging the prestige of a job. The instrument was subjected to numerous 


reliability tests. 
FINDINGS 


Respondents considered no job as being a “perfect’’ job. Each job received 
individual scores for each attribute, from which a total mean score for that job 
was computed. This mean score, when placed in relation to the mean scores 
of the other jobs (from highest to lowest), resulted in the formation of a scale 
or continuum of jobs. The five highest rated jobs were: United States Supreme 
Court judge, state governor, university president, United States congressman, 
and United States cabinet member. The five lowest rated jobs were: garbage 
collector, street sweeper, grease boy at gasoline filling station, shoeshiner, and 
rag collector on streets. 

Males and females varied in their evaluation of jobs and occupations; 
however, the variation was not statistically significant. Males rated each job 
3.6 points higher, on the average, than did females. 
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Two subhypotheses pertaining to variations in the evaluations of jobs 
and occupations by educational category and by occupational category, met the 
tests of statistical significance. There was a striking tendency of job ratings to 
decrease in size, or to become more conservative, as the education of respond- 
ents increased. . 

Significant differences in the evaluation of jobs and occupations by age 
category did not obtain, nor were significant differences revealed in the evalua- 
tion of the job by recent migrants from southern states, in contradistinction to 
those of long residence in Columbus. 

Although the evaluation of jobs and occupations by Negroes varied some- 
what from that evaluation held eight years ago by white Americans, this study 
revealed the variation to be not statistically significant. The Pearsonian corre- 
lation coefficient between the two columns of mean scores was -|-.94 with a 
standard error of -|-.01. The combined mean score of the Negro sample was 
71.60, and the combined mean score of the Hatt-North sample was 72.16. The 
critical ratio between the two mean scores was .52 (insignificant). Such jobs 
as farm tenant, railroad engineer, machinist, artist, and farm owner received 
lower mean scores of from nine to twenty points when rated by Negroes than by 
whites, while the jobs of labor union official (local), mortician, night club 
singer, school teacher (in public schools), and garbage collector, received lower 
mean scores of from seven to ten points when rated by whites than by Negroes. 

Six of the eleven interrelated attributes were assessed as having great weight 
in the job prestige configuration. They were: (1) respect received for per- 
forming a job, (2) education or training, (3) talent or skill, (4) cleanliness 
of the job, (5) authority, and (6) high standing of the job in history. 





ORIENTATION AND ROLE IN THE SMALL GROUP 


MICHAEL S. OLMSTED 
Smith College 


The general aim of the research was to test the effect on small group inter- 
action patterns of contrasting types of value-orientation as defined in terms 
of Parsons’ “pattern variables.” It was assumed that an empirical analysis 
of role relationships would be relevant to general sociological theory and 
would shed light on some of the characteristics of social systems. 

Twenty-four four-man, ad hoc, problem-solving groups were studied by 
means of Bales’ Interaction Process Analysis and other methods. Orientations 
were experimentally established by means of spurious advice on “good” group 
procedure given to members before the group session. The contrasting types of 
orientation may be referred to as gemeinshaftlich (“"X orientation”) and gesell- 
shaftlich (““Y orientation’). 

The following characteristics were found to be more true of the groups 
with X orientation than of groups with Y orientation: 
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1. greater degree of differentiation in total output among members; 

2. more stable differentiation, i.e., less competition to get into the con- 
versation; 

3. more agreement and positive reactions expressed ; 


4. more cautiousness and nervousness about group process exhibited; 
more fear of proposing course of action for the group. 
Finally, X groups were found to have a typically different pattern of 
role relationships, where role is defined in terms of output, of group ratings 
on contributions of members, and of sociometric choices. 





THE DETERMINANTS OF SOCIAL INFLUENCE IN 
FACE-TO-FACE GROUPS 


RICHARD M. EMERSON 
University of Minnesota 


Based on review of literature, a theory of group structure and member 
motivation was formulated, from which the following hypotheses were de- 
rived and submitted to experimental test: 

i. Submission to group influence (change in role-behavior toward a 


group standard) varies directly with perceived deviation from the 
standard. 


Nh 


Submission to group influence varies inversely with self-confidence 
in the performance of tasks. 

3. Submisson to group influence varies inversely with role-security 
(amount of certainty concerning one’s position in the group, hold- 
ing motivation toward membership constant and greater than zero). 


Boy Scout Patrols with an average of five members were brought into 
an experimental situation as participants in a ‘‘distance judging contest.” Each 
scout made fifteen trials in guessing the distance between two lights. After 
each trial, guesses (made in private) were averaged and a fictitious group 
average was announced, making each scout see himself as a deviate. 

After five trials, half of the patrols were given a manipulation which 
threatened each member's informal position in the group; in the other half, 
position was enhanced. After ten trials a manipulation of confidence in own 
skill was administered, half high and half low. 

Submission to influence was measured as change in estimate in the di- 
rection of the fictitious average. Such change was significantly greater for (a) 
scouts whose initial position was farther from the group average; (b) patrols 
in which informal position was threatened; and (c) patrols in which confi- 
dence in own accuracy was threatened. 
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ROLE DIFFERENTIATION IN SMALL GROUPS 
PHILIP E. SLATER 


Harvard University 


This study was designed to expand earlier exploratory studies indicating 
a tendency in leaderless discussion groups for the member chosen as having 
the most task ability not to be best-liked. Male subjects were composed into 
small groups each meeting four times. The subjects analyzed human relation 
problems and their discussions were categorized by Bales. For purposes of 
analysis the groups were later divided into those with high and low consensus 
on subject ratings of relative member status. 

The following results were obtained: 

(1) The member chosen as having most task ability tended not to be 
best-liked. This tendency increased over time, and was more marked 
in groups with low-status-consensus. 

(2) In high-status-consensus groups the member with high subject ratings 
on task ability was also the most active participant. In low status- 
consensus groups the most active participant was not rated highly 
on task ability nor was he best-liked. 

(3) The member with high task ability ratings interacted more heavily 
in Bales’ Task categories, while the best-liked member interacted 
more heavily in the positive social-emotional categories. 

(4) The member with high task ability and the best-liked member 
tended to like each other and interact more with each other more than 
other members. 

(5) Some evidence suggested that in the low-status-conscious groups the 
member with high task ability and the best-liked member tended 
to be “‘over-specialized’’ in response personality needs. 





FACTORS IN SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE: 
A REVIEW OF MAJOR RESEARCH FINDINGS 


R. M. FRUMKIN 
University of Buffalo 


In the past two decades researchers in marriage and family life (especially 
sociologists, psychologists, and psychiatrists) have completed numerous im- 
portant studies on the factors related to successful marriage. To examine the 
significant results it is neither necessary nor practical to review all of these 
studies for all have much in common. It will thus be the task of this article 
to review the results of some of the most representative of these many studies 
the findings of which, in essence, summarize the significant findings in all. 
(See the selected bibliography at the end of this article.) 
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SIGNIFICANT TEMPORAL FACTORS 


Length of Courtship: \t was found that a courtship of three years or more was 
associated with a successful marriage. The reason for this likely lies in the 
fact that the longer the acquaintance the greater the opportunity for each 
prospective spouse to get to really know the other and by so doing call off a 
relationship that shows sure signs of incompatability. 


Length of Engagement: Nine months or longer seems most favorable. Of 
course, a long previous courtship makes a long engagement unnecessary, and 
vice versa. The important thing in both courtship and engagement is that 
both the individuals get to know each other. In most cases, the longer the 
acquaintance the better opportunity for this to occur. 


Age at Marriage: Generally, most of these studies show that a male spouse 
of 24 years of age and over and a female spouse of 22 years and over are 
better risks for marriage than persons of a younger age. It was also found 
that husbands who were older than their wives (or the same age) were 
happier than those who were not. Maturity seems to be the key to the age 
factor here, since older people are generally more mature than younger people. 
Thus, since males mature relatively more slowly than females, it is preferable 
that husbands be older than their wives. 


RELATIONS WITH PARENTS PRIOR TO MARRIAGE 


Attachment to Parents: The best adjusted couples in these studies showed 
that each spouse was strongly attached to both parents and that there was little 
or no conflict with parents. 


Discipline: Discipline of spouses by parents was firm but not harsh or cruel. 
If punishment of any severity was administered it was very rare or almost 
nonexistent. 


Approval of Marriage: The marriage of the two spouses was strongly approved 
by both sets of parents and there was a church wedding or small ceremony 
at which the immediate families (and others) were present. 


EDUCATION 


academic: The best adjusted couples had an education beyond high school. 
It is suggested that education helps couples to understand and settle difficulties 
which might be misunderstood and intensified by more illiterate persons. 


Religious: In the most successful marriages religion seems to play a vital 
role in education and training. ‘These spouses often attended Sunday school 
beyond 18 years and had considerable religious training at home. 


Sex: Parents and teachers provided the bulk of sex education of the happiest 
couples. Parents provided couples with frank responses to their sexual ques- 
tions during childhood. 
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OCCUPATION AND INCOME 


Occupations: It was found that the happiest couples had professional occupa- 
tions. Among husbands, for example, engineers, ministers, professors and 
athletic coaches were most happy; among wives, the happiest were teachers 
and nurses. 
Income: Income in the most successful marriages was moderate or above 
average. The couples had some savings that they could fall back om in case 
of an emergency. 

FAMILY BACKGROUND 
Type: Family background of each spouse was above average. There was a 
great similarity in the backgrounds of both spouses—that is, no difference in 
race, religion, ethnic origin, socioeconomic status, etc. 
Happiness: Parents were happily married and spouses had happy childhoods. 
Parents were never divorced or separated. 
Residence: The happiest couples were reared in the country and now resided 
in suburban areas or in small towns or in the country. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL FACTORS 
Health: Both spouses were average or above average in health. The wife did 
not not reach puberty before 12 years of age. Spouses were mentally and emo 
tionally healthy as well as physically healthy. 
Height and Weight: Both spouses did not differ too much in height, but hus- 
bands were slightly taller and 15 or more pounds heavier than their wives. 


Mentality: The most successful marriages were those in which the husband 
was superior (but not too much so) to the wife in intelligence. 


WAY OF MEETING 
The happiest couples did not meet in private or public recreation places 
nor were they “pickups.”” Most of the couples had met in school, church, 
neighborhood, or at a local social gathering or party. However, with the rapid 
means of communication and the high mobility of families and individuals 
this fact might change considerably in the future. 


SEX BACKGROUND 


Attitude toward Sex: The happiest couples had a wholesome attitude to- 
ward sex, that is, they were neither indifferent nor overly interested in sex, 
but viewed it as a pleasant and worthwhile experience and a natural part of 
life. 

Early Experience: The wife did not have any serious sexual shock during early 
adolescence which would make sex relationships seem repulsive to her. 

Petting: While earlier studies suggested that petting before marriage was 
detrimental to success in marriage, present studies reveal that occasional and 
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moderate petting was neither favorable nor unfavorable to marriage success. 


Friendships: Spouses who had many friends of each sex were happier than 
those who had few friends. 


Premarital Intercourse: Most studies reveal that the happiest marriages were 
those in which the wife did not have sex relations before marriage. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is exceedingly difficult to sum up the findings in any one statement. 
However, we might summarize the five cardinal and significant factors for 
success in marriage as follows: 


1. The parents of both spouses had happy marriages. 

2. Each spouse had a strong attachment to both parents and there was a 
lack of conflict in their relationships. Parents had wholesome attitudes to- 
ward sex and provided spouses with a good sex education. 


3. Each spouse came from a similar background—racioal, religius, socio- 
economic status, etc. They thus had many common interests and goals. 

4. Both spouses were physically and mentally healthy. They were mature 
cnough emotionally to make a good marriage. 


5. Both spouses were morally conservative. Since marriage is a conven- 
tional institution based on conventional religious and moral principles, con- 
servative persons are the ones who most often are successful. 


For further details and readings on the factors in successful marriage con- 

sult the following: 

1. J. Bernard, ‘Factors in the Distribution of Success in Marriage.” 
American Journal of Sociology, 40: 49-60, 1934. 

2. E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure 
in Marriage (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939). 

3. K. B. Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of 2200 Women (New York: 
Harper, 1929). 

4. R. M. Frumkin, The Measurement of Marriage Adjustment (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954). 

5. G. V. Hamilton, A Research m Marriage (New York: Boni, 1929). 
P. Popenoe and D. Wicks, “Marital Happiness in Two Generations,” 
Mental Hygiene, 21: 218-223, 1937. 

7. L. M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1938). 





LIMITATIONS ON JUDICIAL REVIEW 


WILLIAM P. ROBINSON 
Central State College 


The research from which this abstract was drawn investigates and de- 
lineates the origin, nature, scope, raison d'etre and various manifestations of 
the self-denying ordinances evolved by the Supreme Court of the United States 
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in its exercise of the power of legislative review. These ordinances of limita- 
tion are subsumed under the appellation ‘‘auto-limitations,”’ and their fructifi- 
cation into rules, maxims, concepts, doctrines, principles, techniques and de- 
vices. Seeking depth of perspective for the major task, the investigation fol- 
lows the pattern of examining: first, the origin, essential nature and scope ot 
the power of judicial review of acts of Congress; second, the various attempts 
made to place external controls upon the Court's exercise of the power of 
judicial review as well as the attempts which have been made to extinguish 
the power entirely; and third, with this perspective the evolution and develop- 
ment of self-denying ordinances are examined through significant holdings 
of the Court. 

Judicial review is seen as the power of the Court to review and nullify 
acts of the legislature, of the executive for constitutionality, and even the acts 
of the judges themselves for possible breach of the Constitution as a purely 
derivative power and resting upon an extraordinarily simple foundation. It 
is that the Constitution is the supreme law of the land. It was ordained by 
the people, the ultimate source of political authority. The Constitution con- 
ferred limited powers upon the national government and its organs. These 
limitations derive partly from the mere fact that these powers are partly 
enumerated, and partly from certain express prohibitions upon the powers of 
the government or upon the manner of their exercise. If the government 
oversteps limitations, there must be some competent authority to hold it in 
control, to thwart the unconstitutional attempt, and thus to preserve inviolate 
the will of the people as expressed in the Constitution. 

The men in the Convention of 1787 appear to have favored the above 
stated idea, but were not uniform in their belief. They left their position am- 
biguous in Article III and VI. Thus nowhere in the Constitution do we find an 
explicit grant of the power of judicial review. There is some evidence to 
support the view, however, that they purposely omitted a definite decision on 
the matter because such a move might have led to a long debate jeopardizing 
the adoption of the Constitution, furthermore, they appeared to believe that if 
nothing were said, either the Court or the legislature would become the 
ultimate arbitrator. Either of these possibilities appealed to the national- 
minded members of the Convention. The doctrine, despite these  in- 
clusive origins, was was transmuted into the constitutional system. Its chief 
architect, John Marshall, demonstrated the weakness of the doctrine when, 
in his anxiety over the fate of the judiciary in the Chase impeachment pro- 
ceeding, he proposed the most radical of curbs upon its exercise; namely, that 
the Congress be given an appellate jurisdiction. The doctrine remained un- 
compromised however as the Chase impeachment failed, but it was not invoked 
again by the Court for more than fifty years. 

The growth of the Nation, the flow of political evolution and the course 
of history have established the power of judicial review in the Supreme Court. 
The strict theory of judicial review remains essentially what it was in Mar- 
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shall’s day—that courts are mere instruments of the law and can will nothing. 
The coup de grace is given to this theory of judicial automatism by the simple 
fact that most so-called ‘‘doubtful cases’’ could very evidently have been 
decided in just the opposite way in which they were decided without the least 
infraction of the rules of logical discourse and without the least attenuation of 
the principle of stare decisis. 

The Court may overrule previous decisions, may declare opinions to be 
obiler dicta, and may ignore previous holdings. Alternative principles of con- 
struction and alternative lines of precedents constantly vest the Court with a 
freedom of choice virtually legislative in scope in choosing the values and 
policies which it shall promote through its reading of the Constitution. The 
secds of this struggle for power were planted in the Constitution itself. 

Approximately seventy-four laws and parts of laws of Congress have 
been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court as of January, 1951. 
But this number is less significant than the effect upon the legislative process 
and objectives. The aggressive role of the Court in its bid for supremacy has 
not gone unchallenged. Interested minority groups have attacked the power 
with such regularity that the attacks give the appearance of being continuous. 
Prior to the end of the Reconstruction Period attacks on the Court grew largely 
out of protestations of states as to their rights and the struggle between the 
sections of the nation over political problems of the time. After 1895, a mew 
issue crystallized: the struggle between labor and capital in an industrial nation. 
The recurrent controversies brought in their wake a variety of legislative pro- 


posal 


s aimed at curbing or extinguishing the power of the Court entirely. They 
may be classified as follows: (1) measures designed to revise the method of 
appointing and removing judges; (2) measures which would require extraordi- 
nary majorities of the Court where laws are declared unconstitutional; (3) 
measures which would restrict the finality of the decisions of the Court on 
constitutional issues; and, (4) measures which would deny to the Court the 
exercise of the power of judicial review itself. It is noted that the measures 
in classes (1) and (2) strike peripherally at the power of judicial review, 
while, those in the last two classes strike at the very heart of the power. Pro- 
posals in each class are examined through 1937 which marks the last significant 
assault on the Court. 

Some of the indirect attacks made upon the power of the Court to declare 
the acts of Congress and of state legislatures unconstitutional would have 
revised the method of appointing and removing justices, and would have re- 
quired extraordinary majorities of the Court to annul acts. Specifically, some 
of the proposals included: (1) the removal of Justices by the President upon 
memorial of the two houses of Congress; (2) limiting the term of office to 
seven years or during the vigor of life; (3) the election of Justices of the 
Court from each circuit by the voters therein; (4) the election of the Chief 
Justice of the Court by all of the states; (5) requiring the concurrence of 
seven of the nine Justices in declaring state or federal laws unconstitutional; 
(6) requiring the concurrence of all of the Justices to declare acts of Congress 
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unconstitutional, and two thirds of the whole number to declare state laws 
unconstitutional. Other assaults upon the power were frontal and upon the 
power itself. These included: (1) review of the Court’s decisions by a Com- 
mission appointed by the President; (2) review of the Court’s decisions by 
the Senate of the United States where a state became a party in a case involving 
federal law or the Constitution; (3) nullification of the Court's decision ot 
unconstitutionality by repassage of the statue; (4) setting aside the Court's 
decision by a two-thirds vote of both houses of Congress; (5) withdrawal of 
the Court's jurisdiction in suits to which a state was a party; (6) denying to 
any court created by Congress the power to declare its acts unconstitutional and 
denying to the Court the power to confirm on appeal any judgment of invalidity; 
(7) forbidding Justices to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional on the 
pain of removal from office; (8) accompanying every act of Congress with 
the proviso that the Supreme Court shall have no power to declare it uncon- 
stitutional; (9) eliminating judicial review by constitutional amendment or 
by congressional act. 

In every contest during the last century involving the Supreme Court, the 
basic inconsistency between popular sovereignty and judicial supremacy has 
been evaded in the end; the attacks have not been pushed through to a 
successful conclusion largely because they have been opportunistic arising out 
of some specific decision, and by the time opinion began to crystallize the cause 
would subside and the movement collapse. But the most significant difficulty 
appears to have been the fact that none of the leaders of great influence in 
American democracy have been willing to risk democracy without some ju- 
dicial restraint. Therefore, as always, the struggle against judicial excesses 
ended by leaving it to the Justices themselves to correct their own errors 
through self-limitations. The Supreme Court, therefore, has renounced no power 
and has been subjected to no new limitations beyond those imposed upon itself. 

Attention has been called to the rules, principles, devices and techniques 
which the Court has evolved to avoid constitutional issues where possible, 
and to save statutes even when their constitutionality is successfully put in 
issue. Mr. Justice Stone aptly described the position of the Court when he 
remarked in his dissent in the case of United States v. Butler that “while uncon- 
stitutional exercise of power by the executive and legislative branches is sub- 
ject to judicial restraint, the only check on our exercise of power is our own 
sense of self-restraint.’ For purposes of analysis these procedural limitations 
are divided into two categories. The first category includes those functional 
limitations applied by the Court in conforming to constitutional imperatives 
of “case or controversy.’’ This category is technical in nature and is invoked 
to resolve jurisdictional questions. The second category embraces those rules, 
devices, principles and techniques evolved by the Court designed to avoid or 
postpone the determination of constitutional issues, or to sustain legislation 
where its constitutionality is successfully put in issue. This second category is 
denominated ‘‘selective judicial review’’ since it presents significant and con- 
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structive potentialities for compromise in the relations of the various depart- 
ments of government. 

The Case or Controversy rule has been examined. It is to be observed that 
although this rule is a matter of constitutional compulsion it is included because 
the Court has exercised wide discretion in determining its content, and because 
it is definitely invoked by the Court to remove from its consideration the de- 
termination of the constitutionality of statutes under attack. The essence of this 
rule appears to require the presence of the following elements before the 
Court will exercise its judicial powers; (1) that one bringing an action must 
have a personal interest in the matter involved; (2) that there must be 
property interests, status, or rights which would be affected by a decision of 
the Court; (3) that there must be adverse interests as between plaintiff and 
defendant; (4) that the facts alleged must show the nature of the suit; (5) 
that a judgment and award of process of execution is not indispensable; (6) 
that the exercise of the judicial power does not require that established and 
generally recognized forms of remedy be invoked; and (7) that the judicial 
power may be exercised upon consent as it determines that the unchallenged 
facts establish a legally binding obligation and adjudicates the right of recovery 
by the plaintiff. This rule bars the Court from rendering advisory opinions 
and from deciding moot questions or abstract propositions. In the case of 
declaratory judgments the Court still requires the presence of a justifiable 
controversy before its jurisdiction can be invoked under the Federal Declara- 
tory Judgment Act. The rule allows the Court considerable latitude in elimi- 
nating from its consideration temporarily or entirely actions which would 
require it to pass upon the validity of legislative action. 

The Presumption of Constitutionality in its essential nature, as revealed 
by the cases, consists of a procedural presumption which requires the assailant 
of a statute to present enough initial evidence to raise a reasonable doubt as 
to the applicability of the rule. And, second, when an assailant presents 
initial evidence of unconstitutionality the Court assumes jurisdiction and will 
consider the attack on its merits. The presumption attaches substantively to the 
statute, and remains until the assailant’s claims are supported by sufficient 
evidence to overcome the presumption. A significant development in the 
application of the presumption occurred at the hands of the New Deal Court 
of 1937-1947. This Court showed a marked inclination to reject the pre- 
sumption in civil liberties cases, shifting the burden of establishing the va- 
lidity of statutes or ordinances to the state, thus relieving the complainant of 
the necessity of initially demonstrating their invalidity. In this connection the 
Court s#b silentio developed a differential approach in applying the presump- 
tion to civil liberties and to economic interests. Some of the inarticulate 
reasons for throwing this additional protection around civil liberties appear to 
be: (1) that civil liberties are an essential condition to the operation of the 
processes of democratic government; (2) that economic liberties are more re- 
motely related to these processes; (3) that where legislation appears, on its 
face, to be within a specific constitutional prohibition the scope of the pre- 
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sumption may be narrower and no props of presumption will be suffered to 
support and aid the enactment; (4) that the presumption is applied to ra- 
tionalize a desirable result, and is rejected when the statute does not meet 
with judicial approbation. 

The cases reveal that the wisdom or expediency rule in effect was de- 
clared by the Court to mean that its power of judicial review is not deemed 
to extend to permit it to pass upon the question of the wisdom or the ex- 
pediency of the legislation. Although in numerous cases the Court declared 
adherence to the rule some members of the Supreme Court bench have 
charged the majority with serious violations of this rule of self-limitation 
in many cases involving controversial issues of economic and social policy. 
The Court's rulings on the New Deal measures are most instructive on this 
point. And a review of some of the earlier cases found Justices Harlan, 
Holmes and Miller castigating the majority for its desertion of the rule. Mr. 
Justice Hughes gave an excellent statement of the elements of the rule as he 
declared in substance that the scope of judicial inquiry in deciding questions 
of power must not be confused with the scope of legislative consideration 
in determining matters of policy. Furthermore, he continued, the wisdom 
or lack of wisdom, and the determination of the best means to achieve a 
desired end are all matters for legislative discretion within certain limits. 
And finally he observed that a conflict of serious opinion does not suffice 
to bring these legislative considerations within the range of judicial cogni- 
zance. The observation made with regard to the application of this rule is 
that there are at present no criteria acceptable to all shades of opinion for 
an objective evaluation of the Court’s record. The evidence does seem 
to warrant the conclusion that in terms of numbers of cases in which the 
Court has invoked the principle, the record is unusually good, but that in 
qualitative terms of the Court's application of the rule in those cases involving 
crucial economic and social issues, the record is a poor one. 

The device avowedly designed to save the constitutionality of a statute, 
once its validity has been put in issue, is the rule of “separability,” or as it is 
sometimes called “‘severability.’ Essentially the components of this rule as 
evolved by the Court are: (1) that under the nonstatutory rule of the common 
law, the burden is upon the supporter of legislation to show its separability; 
(2) that under the statutory rule, the burden of showing the inseparability of 
a statute is upon the assailants; (3) that under either rule the final test is the 
intent of the legislature; and (4) that a declaration of inseparability provides 
a tule which may aid in determining the legislative intent, which leaves a 
broad scope of discretion in the hands of the Court. Until the New Deal 
era the record of the Court in the application of this rule of procedural limita- 
tion showed a decided trend toward saving legislation. But during this period 
the rule was rigidly construed. Its great potentialities for maintaining consti- 
tutional balance in the constitutional relations of government were apparently 
ignored. 

The procedural limitation of political questions for purposes of analysis 
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is divided into two categories: (1) those in which the rule is applied to do- 
mestic questions; and (2) those in which the rule is applied to foreign af- 
fairs. The Court has at no time given a definite statement of what is meant 
by the term “political questions.” Its inclination seems to have been to de- 
cide the issues as the cases arose preserving for itself freedom of application 
or nonapplication of the undefined standard. The area in which the Court 
seems to have shown the strongest disposition toward noninterference with the 
acts of the other departments of government has been that involving the re- 
lations of the United States with other nations. The rulings of the Court in 
which it has applied the standards of political questions seem to involve three 
considerations: (1) the idea of inexpediency of deciding the question for fear 
of the far-reach consequences of a decision on its merits; (2) the feeling 
on the part of the Court that it was incompetent to deal with the particular 
question involved; and (3) the belief that the matter was toc high for the 
Court inasmuch as it would review motives of the legislature. It is to be noted 
that the Court does not appear to have appreciated the possibilities which altered 
‘n the standard of political questions. Much of the social and economic legis- 
lation dealing with industrial policies of the state and nation could have been 
disposed of by means of this formula. A forthright application of this stand- 
ard would have required the Court to surrender its prerogative of passing upon 
the policy of acts enunciated by the legislature. The Court undoubtedly shied 
away from this formula for this reason, but gradually achieved the objective 
of avoiding the consideration of constitutional questions by means of a method 
which leaves its power potentially in tact. 

Another procedural rule of self-limitation evolved by the Court is that 
issues must be timely raised and be made a part of the record. This rule 
had its early beginnings in the nineteenth century. By means of this device 
the Court is enabled to reject issues which are not properly raised and made a 
part of the record in the court below. From the evidence of the cases the rule 
seems to have reduced appreciably the number of constitutional questions it 
would otherwise be called upon to decide. The device is inherently negative 
in its effects since it does not face the issues, but only achieves their p»stpone- 
ment pending clarification in the state or federal system. 

The high-water mark of the Court’s effort to achieve a high degree of 
balance in the power relations of the departments of government through 
self-limitation and at the same time to retain its power potential of judicial re- 
view seems to have been realized in the evolution of what has been termed the 
“strict necessity policy.” The rationale for this policy was comprehensively 
declared by Mr. Justice Rutledge who said in substance that the policy’s ulti- 
mate foundations in part sustain the jurisdictional limitation, and grow out 
of the unique place and character which judicial review of governmental action 
for constitutionality occupies in the American system of government. He 
finds these ultimate foundations to lie in the delicacy of the function of 
judicial review, particularly in view of the possible consequences for others 
stemming also from constitutional roots; in the comparative finality of those 
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consequences; in the consideration due the judgment of other repositories of 
constitutional power; the necessity, if government is to function properly, 
for each to keep within its power; in the inherent limitations of the judicial 
process, arising from its largely negative character and its limited resources 
of enforcement; and in the paramount importance of constitutional adjudica- 
tion in the American system. These considerations and others transcending 
specific procedures have united to form and sustain this policy. He concludes 
with an acknowledgement of the fact that the execution of this policy involves 
a choice between the obvious advantages it produces for the functioning of 
government in all of its co-ordinate parts and the real disadvantages, for the 
assurance of rights, which postponement of decision entails. But, he argues 
that a policy of accelerated decision might do equal or greater harm to the 
security of private rights, without attaining any of the benefits of tolerance 
and harmony for the functioning of the various departments. Premature de- 
cisions, abstract decisions play their part too in rendering rights uncertain and 
insecure. Hence, in spite of unavoidable exceptions, the policy helps not only 
the judiciary in finding its proper place and function in the American system, 
but also helps preserve individual rights. 

The strict necessity policy's avowed purpose is to allow the Court to avoid 
passing upon a large part of the constitutional questions pressed upon it for 
decision. The policy includes several rules of self-limitation designed to ef- 
fectuate the policy's purpose. These are: (1) that the Court will not anticipate 
a question of constitutional law in advance of the necessity of deciding it; (2) 
that the Court will not formulate a rule of constitutional law broader than 
is required by the precise facts to which it is to be applied; (3) that the Court 
will not pass upon a constitutional question, if the record presents some other 
ground upon which the case may be decided; (4) that the Court will not pass 
upon the constitutionality of a statute at the instance of one who has availed 
hiimself of the benefits; and (5) that the Court will construe a statute so as 
to make it constitutional if possible. The cases seem to support the view 
that the rules incorporated in the strict necessity policy provide a flexible body 
of limitations. 

From this research on the “Limitations on Judicial Review,” the follow- 
ing general conclusions were drawn: (1) that in view of the absence of external 
controls, the procedural self-limitations make available to the Court the means 
by which it can avoid or delay consideration of constitutional issues, or con- 
strue statutes in such a manner as will save them. The Court has evolved 
in other words, a body of juristic materials of great respectability and weight 
which is capable of offsetting a perverse employment of judicial review of 
congressional as well as state legislation; and (2) that the evidence reveals 
that the Supreme Court has made wide and judicious application of the limi- 
tation which it has evolved with some notable exceptions which are under- 
standable in view of the multitude of variables and imponderables involved 
in the cases. Thus the court has been able to achieve a marked degree of bal- 
ance in the highly complicated orbits of constitutional power. 
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This section will be devoted to incidents and decisions that deter 
or promote progress toward the betterment of human relations in any 
or all of the institutional areas of the national and international scene. 


CHANGING CONCEPTS AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Korean War holds significance in American and World history be- 
cause it brought to the attention of people everywhere the effects of growth and 
maturity in the thinking and actions of persons who are now or have been re- 
cently more directly in charge of shaping the destiny of the world. This matu- 
ration has progressed only a step above the ethics of yesteryear and is held 
from further progress by those who through tradition and retaliative responses 
have not yet developed the insight to move faster. 

Some of the major concepts which have been recognized are listed for 
comment because they are believed to be factors which need to be better un- 
derstood and appraised for the immediate and future effects they will have on 
people everywhere. 


I. War without Victory As the Objective. General Douglas MacArthur stated 
that in war there is no substitute for victory, but in his battles with the Com- 
munists there were restrictions placed on going beyond the Yalu river into 
the Communist sanctuary of Manchuria. The major reason for not going be- 
yond Korea was that the objective of the war was to prevent aggression and 
to drive the Communists beyond the 38th parallel. It was a war of containment. 
This experience may have far-reaching effects on further actions by the United 
States because a precedent has been set. The precedent confined the conflict 
to the Korean theater and it may have permitted the American economy a 
lesser expense than it might have sustained had the war expanded into Man- 
churia and China. The economy factor is debatable. 


The United States avows that it has no aggressive intentions hence conquest 
of a territory has neither an appeal nor a reputable motive. The United 
States, it seems, has arrived at the conclusion that war, if necessary, will be a 
fringe war for containment purposes, and this then is to be the major ob- 
jective of any war of the foreseeable future. A war for victory in the older 
sense, that is to completely defeat the enemy, has lost its appeal not only on 
moral grounds but in the practical sense—also as some Americans put it: “We 
must stop defeating, feeding, then financing. 


II. Limited or Vest-Pocket Wars. The limited war has a twofoul future. 
First, any aggression can be pinpointed usually to some world center of tur- 
moil commonly termed a trouble spot. A police action stopping aggression 
promptly and on the spot is regarded by some as one of the best deterrents to 
further aggression. Second, a trouble spot must not be permitted to extend 
any farther than the immediate area affected. There seems to be a hope that 
by acting and anticipating the actions of others vest-pocket wars or limited 
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police actions may develop rather than major conflicts. | Mass annihilation, 
total wars and the horrible weapons which have been produced serve as 
powerful agents to most of mankind in making limited war a sensible and 
reasonable concept if war must be, regardless of cause, national goal, or ulti- 
reasonable concept if war must be. Regardless of cause, national goal, or ulti- 
All world leaders are aware of the desire of their peoples to survive, and be- 
tween fear and faith among mankind there are strong incentives for limiting 
future wars to be vest-pocket incidents. 


III. Coexistence. Joseph Stalin is said to have been the first to use this term 
with its present connotations. But there are many who state that coexistence 
means one thing to some and something quite different to others. Nikita 
Khrushchev, general secretary of the Communist Party, announced recently that 
in the long term he expected the Communist countries to gain control as the 
major dominating influence in the world, but for the meantime he saw no 
reason for war with the United States. He looks upon the change as being 
one which should come about through peaceful competition. It is recognized 
that a great many guardians of the West look upon coexistence as a ruse to 
lull Americans into a state of complacency while the Communist countries pre- 
pare for the eventual conquest of the world. 

There are, however, evidences that some of our own leaders see logic in the 
idea of coexistnce. The thought breaks sharply with the Communist philosophy 
which calls for the violent overthrow of the existing social order, and it is 
the awareness of this objective which dispels the confidence of many Western- 
ers in any coexistence proposal by Communists. Nevertheless, the idea otf 
coexistence is a worth-while concept in preventing immediate war. The ad 
vantage is that the concept allows time, and time frequently brings about 
unforeseen events which sometimes alter conditions which might have re- 
sulted in war. On the side of time, also, is the maturation and evolution of 
ideas which could provide a better answer to international disputes than war. 
If coexistence as an idea and as an action can be developed with good intent by 
all parties, there is real hope for a higher era of internaticnal understanding 


and good will 


IV. The United States and the Future. The previous factors leave much to 
be desired ultimately where international relations are concerned but when look- 
ing at the three concepts historically, chances of war starting in each case are 
minimized, but if war does start the concepts have elements or ingredients 
which deter and stifle its growth. While these concepts have been developing, 
the United States has been groping its way as a leader among nations. For 
this role there is no precedent especially when the foregoing concepts are in 


cluded. 


The long record of England in the development of the British Empire leaves 
examples of errors as well as good practices. After the pattern of coloniza- 
tion, and the opening of areas previously closed to civilization are discarded 
as being possible patterns of previous world leaders which the United States 
could follow, a more subtle lesson which offers some precedent is observed. 
This is the ability of the British to adopt a policy of flexibility and variability 
for dealing with ethical, racial and religious backgrounds. The longer expe- 
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rience at this task is probably a factor which relates to Britain’s recognition 
of Red China, its willingness to trade with Communist countries, its ability to 
hold Hong Kong without severe condemnation by the Communists. 


While the United States has worked continuously to provide foreign aid to its 
less fortunate neighbors, it has neither achieved through gratitude nor through 
its nonaggressive policies the leadership which it might hope would result. 
In a world where the Communists will keep trying to add peoples ard terri- 
tories to their empire because of their successful experiences in these endeavors, 
the United States will keep trying to perfect systems of alliances and keep 
extending economic aid including the atoms for peace program. What is 
needed is an analysis of how the United States can cope with present con- 
ditions in a more effective manner. Added to the three previous concepts, which 
are good but insufficient, should be a plan understood by most Americans. 
American citizens need a concept of what to expect in the years ahead with 
regard to the long-range goal of the country. Should the mission be to main- 
tain peace and neighborliness among nations simply by international under- 
standing among the major powers through alliances and the United Nations, 
or must some further or additional action be initiated in the event the former 
fails? 


Since the former, with the exception of the United Nations, has failed con- 
tinuously to provide peace throughout centuries, and since the United Nations 
lacks the strength it needs to mediate and enforce peace, it would seem that 
more United States citizens and citizens of other countries should begin formu- 
lating proposals for the kind of world needed and a peaceful means for 
achieving that world. On this point, a lesson can again be taken from one of 
the world’s most modern and largest organizers of peoples of differing interests. 
The British found it necessary to remove willingly the word ‘‘British’’ from 
the Commonwealth of Nations so that India could accept membership in that 
free association of nations. 


With the characteristic ingenuity of Americans, workable concepts for easing 
world tensions and uniting the world surely may be expected once Americans 


become aware of the possible critical long-range course of the United States 
in terms of world politics. 


The promise for the solution to a better world organization and the peace that 
goes with it is staggering. International understanding and co-operation with 
all present armament budgets shifted to peaceful purposes would result in an 
astounding world beyond the limits of the imagination. The challenge is for 
someone or some group to conceive the key, the plans, the method, or a com- 
bination of ideas based on the universals of humanity, which will bring nations 
together o na basis possibly above national sovereignty, and disarmament and 
the outlawing of war. 


The significant facts which led to the reprimand of Senator Joseph 
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AMERICAN METHODS AND MC CARTHY 


McCarthy are worthy of inclusion in the Record because the American Senate 
in taking this action has gone on record as opposing some methods of attack on 
American citizens while investigating communism. The issue seems to stem 
from the fact that certain American liberties, processes of law, and principles 
are valued as a means toward achieving the objectives of citizens of America 
and that the sacrifice of these values in order to exterminate communism is in 
itself destroying many important American principles. The creeping fears 
which bring about “guilt by association,’ “guilt by accusation,’ and “guilt 
until innocence is proven’ are factors which are encroaching upon the rights 
of the American people. 

Considerable misunderstanding has developed between those who feel 
that the country is in danger of losing some of its basic principles and those 
who believe that true patriots must guard by any means possible any potential 
which might undermine the government of the United States. The move by the 
Senate has given hope that this issue may be resolved through education and 
understanding. At least one big threat which seemed to cast a doubt on the 
ability of the average citizen to exercise the common freedom with an adequate 
sense of responsibility has subsided in a large measure since the controversial 
action was taken on Senator McCarthy. The result gives rise to a renewed 
faith, trust, and confidence in the whole bulwark of democracy—the basic 


ingredients which have made America great. 


WHAT IS A “THAW’’? 


The fashionable Oak Park, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, has distinguished 
itself by tackling and aggressively engaging in the elimination of cultural, ra- 
cial, and religious tensions and prejudices. 

Citizens of the area, who previously have been confronted with a series 
of sociological problems, banded together and organized a practice of inviting 
groups of persons from various religious and racial backgrounds into their 
homes. Each such gathering was termed a “thaw.” The idea of a “thaw” 
is to melt all feelings of ill will and misunderstanding by talking problems 
over together. 

The plan has worked well thus far and the Oak Park residents are proud 
to let outsiders know that they are really acquiring some important achieve- 
ments in improving human relations. Thus far ‘thaws’ have centered about 
community problems and religious differences but the next “‘thaw’’ is to be held 
at the home of the only Negro who now lives in Oak Park, and it might be 
expected that this “thaw” will deal with racial attitudes. Because all previous 
“thaws” have been very successful, the community hopes to continue them 
as a means for developing good relations between all members of a com- 
munity. 
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UNIVERSALS OF UNSPOKEN HUMAN SYMPATHY AND UNDERSTANDING 


Emergencies do occur. Disasters and distress situations generally elicit 
from individuals responses exemplifying unusually good human relations. On 
May 26, 1954, and for two days thereafter, we experienced an array of bene- 
fits and good fortune which to us seemed quite extraordinary. 

We left Central State College on a flight which was to take us to Kimball. 
West Virginia, where Robinson was scheduled to ie!:ver a commencement ad- 
dress and Jackson was to contact the scholars in the graduating class of the high 
school. As we took off from the airport at Huntingten. West Virginia, and 
headed south southeast over the mountains, we encountered a violent rain storm 
accompanied by lightning flashes and severe winds. Jackson, who was piloting, 
maneuvered the plane so that we flew above and around the center of the storm 
and emerged on the other side into sunlight and warmth. Resetting our course 

again headed for Kimball, but as we approached within ten miles of the 
landing field another storm of terrific intensity confronted us. We became 
engulfed in this storm as we resolved to proceed toward our objective. As 
Jackson maneuvered the plane, we were buffeted like a feather by the heavy 
winds and the down drafts. The darkness in the base of the storm alerted 

; to the fact that our reserve time had been spent. We arrived at the decision 
that we must turn back. The time which had been consumed in going around 
irst storm and in extricating ourselves from the second, confronted us 
with a trap-like situation for though we did have just enough gas for the 
flight back to Huntington, night was falling rapidly and fog was forming in 
many low places and possibly at Huntington. After several checks, in an ef- 
fort to determine our exact position, we decided it would be best to effect a 
landing in one of several fields which lay below. After dragging (flying low 
over) several of these fields, all of which seemed unsuitable for making a 
forced landing, the necessity for setting the ship down became more and more 
acute as darkness and fog began to sweep in over us. As we swooped down 
closer and closer to the earth searching eagerly for a spot, we observed cars 
racing wildly up and down the winding highway through the canyon-like 
valley through which we were flying. Lights were on in the nearby city and 
in homes scattered throughout the valley. We could see the general populace 
had become alarmed because we were in trouble. As we pulled up from one 
of our attempted landings, we saw a lonely figure standing in a field waving 
a flashlight. This meant much to use because we could not determine ade- 
quately the suitability of the terrain for landing. Moments later we bumped 
quickly over the rough ground of a recently planted corn field and adjoining 
potato patch where the wheels of the plane skidded to a brash stop. We had 
escaped from a trap of rough terrain, of violent weather, and encroaching, 
threatening darkness. 

Fire trucks, ambulances and police cars rushed to the scene, followed by 
newspaper reporters, motorists and the local populace. Within minutes more 
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than 200 people had gathered along a railroad track. They formed a most 
hospitable audience. They told us how fortunate we had been and informed 
us that the last five airplanes which had been similarly caught in the area 
crashed, killing all occupants. They seemed elated, and marveled how we had 
escaped unharmed. Then one of them called, “Would you like a cup of 
coffee?’ Another said, ‘“Would you like to use ou: telephone?” Being eager 
to contact our party in Kimball, we gladly accepted these offers and thanked 
them most heartily. 

When we started to depart, James Williams, the man who had directed 
our landing by flashlight, volunteered to stand guard over our plane to protect 
it from souvenir hunters. 


We were led down the railroad tracks, then through a narrow path to a 
small stream where we mounted two long, swaying planks. We crossed 
successfully and emerged out of the darkness into the well-lighted home of a 
Kentucky miner. 

While we attempted to make contact over lines which we later learned 
had been blown down by the storm, Mrs. W. C. Pauley, the miner's wife was 
preparing supper. By this time their neighbors and friends had sathered 
and we had to relate our story over and over again. It became a must that 
we stay for supper. 

Lodging for the night was our next problem. Mr. Pauley tactfully called 
the two local white hotels explaining our situation, but service was refused. 
A Negro doctor was called, and after some canvassing, a place in the Negro 
business section of Williamson was readied for us. But the folks who had 
fed us did not like the section of town. They said it was too rough and they 
invited us to spend the night with them. 


With these matters cleared, we groped our way back across the creek 
through thick fog to the plane. Excitement was still in the air. At least 
100 persons were still on the scene. About 11:00 p.m. the crowd began to 
disperse. 

As we walked home, we could not help remarking to one another the 
exceeding good fortune into which we had stumbled. Everyone was wonder- 
fully kind. But we did not realize until the next day just how kind these 
people really were. 

After a very pleasant and tasty breakfast with our host, hostess and their 
children, we were offered bicycles and an automobile to scout the area for 
a possible place to take off. Finding nothing suitable, we were obliged to 
borrow tools to dismantle the airplane. Within a few minutes, we had as 
good a set of tools as could be found anywhere, and in addition a willing 
group of fifty or more assistants. It was difficult for us to understand why 
so many able-bodied men, all white, were around at this time to assist us. 
Later we learned that unemployment was widespread in the area, but the 
strong interest, enthusiasm, friendliness and willingness to help us has re 
mained somewhat of a pleasant mystery. 
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By 2:30 o'clock in the afternoon we had ail parts loaded on the truck 
and were ready for departure to the airport in Pikeville, Kentucky, about forty 
miles distant. We were wished well and many asked if we wanted them to 
escort us to Pikeville, for the purpose of assembling the airplane. We thanked 
them and told them they had done more than enough already. 

We followed a tortuous road and finally stopped a half mile from the Pike- 
ville airport where we were compelled to push the plane across a suspension 
bridge and haul the wings across on a smaller truck because we could not de- 
termine the capacity of the bridge. After we had settled financially with our 
transportation companions, they lingered on helping us all that they could. 

Our next problem was to arrange with Pikeville airport officials to ob- 
tain tools. We found that the airport was abandoned except for the storage 
of aircraft and that there were no tools on the premises. But word was 
spreading. The Williamson Daily News, which carried our story, had been 
read by Pikeville residents. One of the aircraft owners, Bernie Yarus, was 
the proprietor and manager of an auto parts supply store. He sized us eye- 
fully, told us something of his exploits, and agreed to help us. Then Judge 
Auxier drove on the scene with his Cadillac convertible. He was sympathetic 
and deeply interested from the start. Robinson had to go on to Wheeling, 
West Virginia, to speak at the commencement exerc'ses there, and following 
Robinson’s query as to the available transportation for this purpose Judge 
Auxier began saying how unfortunate it wouid be not to get there. Then he 
said, “I have a plane and though I haven't been flying much until recently, I 
will try to take you to Wheeling if you wish to go.’ He satisfied any pos- 
sible objections to the fare by saying that he guaranteed there would be no 
objections to his price. Then he turned to Jackson as if he had been a friend 
of ours for years and said, ‘Here, you take the keys to my car, go where you 
wish and sometimes during the early part of the evening, say 8:00 o'clock, 
call my family at Meta. They will come get the car to put it up for the night. 
Tell them I will return in the morning.” After this, it was clear to us why 
he had become a circuit judge. Robinson rode with the Judge as he took off 
that afternoon and climbed up the rugged terrain in sight of the Levisa Fork 
of the Big Sandy River. Jackson remained at Pikeville watching as the plane 
disappeared over the mountains and wondered as this exceptional web of hu- 
man relations continued. 

Robinson and Auxier stopped at Huntington for gasoline and to tele- 
phone Wheeling that they were on their way, but then found that due to a 
difference in time it would be useless to continue Judge Auxier announced 
that his bill was exactly $.00 and heedless of protestations, he would not 
accept a cent. Robinson departed for Central State College by bus and Judge 
Auxier returned, landing late that evening at Pikeville. 

Meantime, Bernie Yarus, had been busy escorting Jackson to his home 
where he arranged for lodging and meals in the city’s best hotel, the Pinson. 
Even though Jackson belonged to the minority race, he was unable to discover 
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any evidence of difference in treatment because of it. The whole evening 
and the following morning proved restful, refreshing and exhilarating, be- 
cause everyone had been friendly, sociable, kind, and the hotel services were 
excellent. 

The next day, Mr. Yarus provided all the tools, transportation and sup- 
plies needed for the reassembly of the plane. Hardly had the job of reassembly 
begun when an assistant appeared. Jackson learned that his helper was a 
mining engineer who had spent several years at the University of Kentucky, 
but was at the time unemployed. Departing to keep an appointment, he 
refused all offers of payment for his assistance. 

The plane was assembled finally and Jackson felt confident, primarily 
because of his concern about insufficient fuel had been relieved by Judge 
Auxier. Since fuel was not available at the flight strip, the Judge kept a 
small quantity on hand which he gave to Jackson provided it be accepted 
without payment. 

Safely back home we reflected upon this experience of goodwill and 
kind consideration. We concluded that these outpourings of good human 
relations among our friends in Williamson, West Virginia and Pikeville, Ken- 
tucky, were clear evidence of the great potential reservoir of human under- 
standing. 

How our mission, special educational qualifications, skills or special 
abilities in an emergency, distress or disaster situation elicited these latent 
brotherly responses is a type of phenomenon worthy of further investigation. 
We submit that in this instance there was human understanding capable of 
bridging all learned patterns of prejudice, discrimination, segregation and 
hate. 


—W. P. Robinson 
Lewis A. Jackson. 
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Arora, Satish K. American Foreign Policy toward India. New Delhi, India: 
Sunjea Book Centre, 1954. 


In the volume in review Satish K. Arora has done an excellent job of pre- 
senting the United States foreign policy towards India. The emphasis is 
here placed primarily upon the United States rather than upon India. This 
approach, the author declares, is justified by the fact that previous investiga- 
tions on this vital topic have emphasized India rather than the United States. 
He cites in partial substantiation of his position the work of L. K. Rosinger, 
India and the United States, published in 1952. 

The approach adopted by Arora is historical, and the contemporancous 
nature of his material, he declares, precludes ‘‘definite conclusions.’ Pre- 
sumably he means conclusions which have ihe cua'ity of immutability, for his 
conclusions are well defined in terms of the date which he surveys. 

The subject matter of the book is divided into five major periods: I. 
American Attitudes towards India Prior to 1940; II. The United States and 
India: World War II and After; III. United States and the Indo-Pakistan 
Conflict; IV. United States and India in Asia; V. United States Economic 
Relations with India. 

Much of what the author frankly observes will prove distasteful to many 
Americans, but to establish a realistic policy the honest, unfettered, and un- 
varnished Indian point of view must be brought to the fore. Much of what 
his analysis reveals is articulated in the philosophy of India’s leader, Prime 
Minister Nehru, who declared at his inaugural address as President of the 
Council of the Inter-Asian Relations Conference (March 23, 1947): 

We stand at the end of an era and on the threshold of a new period of 


history. . . . All countries of Asia have to meet together on an equal basis in 
a common task and endeavor. .. . We have no design against anybody; owrs is 


a great design for promoting peace and progre:s all over the world. 
In this atomic age Asia will have to function efficiently in the maintenance of 
peace... . Peace can only come when nations are free and also when human 
beings everywhere have freedom and security and opportunity. ... We have, 
therefore, to think in terms of the common man and fashion our political, 
social and economic structure so that the burdens that have crushed him may 
be renewed and he may have full opportunity for growth. ... We seek no 
narrow nationalism. ... The freedom that we envisage is not to be confined 
to this nation or that, or to a particular people, but must spread out over the 
whole human race. That universal freedom also cannot be based on the su- 
premacy of any particular class. It must be the freedom of the common man 
everywhere. [Italics by reviewer. ] 

Arora points out that between 1946 and 1950 American foreign policy 


toward India tended to take its cue from the British. However, he finds that 
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with the appearance of Chester Bowles on the scene more successful relations 
between India and the United States resulted. This backlog of good will and 
mutual understanding the author sees dwindling again under the Republican 
regime. Typical of the change is the highly unfavorable reactions to Secretary 
Dulles’ reference to the Indian government as ‘a Hindu government.”’ Indians 
regard their government as secular, and regarded Dulles’ statement much like 
Americans in the early eighteen hundreds might have regarded French or 
Spanish reference to the American government as the Protestant government 
of the United States. A second reason for the negative attitude toward Secre- 
tary Dulles on the part of the government of India was his treatment of that 
mation at the signing of the Peace Treaty with Japan. This uneasiness may 
be seen further in the fact that Nehru has pointedly stated that he does not 
consider the infiltration of the m//itary mind into the chanceries of the world 
as a healthy tendency for democracy. 

Arora analyzes the basic differences in orientation of the American and 
Indian foreign policies. The Americans, he deciares, think in terms of the con- 
flict with communism which it claims draws inspiration and guidance from Mos 
cow, while the Indians do not see the world situation in this way. For example, 
the Indian government fails to see that American support of contemporary 
regimes in South Korea and Indo-China are any better than the Communist 
Party of India which Nehru condemns for its external loyalties and totalitarian 
ideology. India contends that if the United States sincerely desires freedom 
and equality of all peoples, it should support actively the banishment of co- 
lonial rule everywhere. The fact that American foreign policy tries to con- 
vince the Indian Government of the necessity of fighting communism first, 
and giving independence next, does not appear to be correct nor acceptable to 
India. India further contends that independence of colonial territories will 
act as a threat to communism rather than as an aid to it. Again, in the area of 
race relations, especially in the case of South African upon which the United 
States took the stand that treatment of Indians should be left to ‘the moral 
conscience’” of the whites, India refused to believe that the United States 
stands for equality and is prepared to treat them on an equal footing. The 
Supreme Court of the United States ruling on segregation in the public schools 
is a partial answer to the challenge hurled by India; but a clear-cut denuncia- 
tion of racialism, the author feels, would be best calculated to effect removal 
of this feeling of distrust. Attempts by the United States to avoid taking a 
stand on these issues has created, according to Arora, a ‘‘muddling-through 
foreign policy.” 

The final sources of misunderstanding between the two nations in the 
realm of foreign policy stem from the American position on issues such as 
Kashmir, MEDO (Middle East Defense Organization) and the attempt to tie 
political policy to economic aid. 

The author closes this analysis with the observation that “experience and 
good sense dictate the necessity of the United States pursuing the policy which 
under Chester Bowles yielded success and which promises to achieve the 
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American number one goal insofar as India is concerned, namely, keeping 
India out of the Soviet orbit, and two, drawing India as close to the United 
States and the Western camp as possible.” 

Many, no doubt, would take strong ¢xcepzion to some of Arora’s major 
premises. Be this as it may the value of this excellent pioneer work lies in 
the fact that it presents in an orderly, cogently reasoned and documented 
fashion the Indian point of view. We can and should learn much from this 
balanced, invaluable contribution. 


—William P. Robinson, Sr. 
Central State College 


Planck, Max. Scientific Autobiography and Other Papers. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. 


This excellent small volume, translated from the German by Frank Gay- 
nor, contains a scientific autobiography of one of the greatest physicists of 
our time and his nontechnical writings on some of the large philosophical 
questions in science, such as Phantom Problems in Science, The Meaning and 
Limits of Exact Science, The Concept of Causality in Physics, and Religion 
and Science. These essays, which were presented as addresses about a decade 
ago, provide a summary of the thought and fruitful life of this great man of 
science. 

These lucid and stimulating essays and problems encountered in important 
fields of thought will enable the reader to grasp Planck’s meaning of science as 
a search, through which Homo sapiens may progress and improve himself. 
“The individual has no alternative but to fight bravely in the battle of life, 
and to bow in silent surrender to the will of a higher power which rules over 
him. For no man is born with a legal claim to happiness, success and pros- 
perity in life. We must therefore accept every favorable decision of Provi- 
dence, each single hour of happiness, as an unearned gift, one that imposes 
an obligation. The only thing that we may claim for our own with absolute 
assurance, the greatest good that no power in the world can take from us, and 
one that can give us more permanent happiness than anything else, is integrity 
of soul, which manifests itself in a conscientious performance of one’s duty. 
And he whom good fortune has permitted to co-operate in the erection of the 
edifice of exact science, will find his satisfaction and inner happiness, with 
our great poet Goethe, in the knowledge that he has explored the explorable 
and quietly venerates the inexplorable.” 

In the thinking of this reviewer there is no inherent conflict between the 
progress of science and the fundamental values of man as they have evolved 
through the centuries. These essays do much to allay the skeptical thinking, 
materialistic philosophy which have developed from the advances and dis- 
coveries of modern science and pessimistic outlook of life. Professor Planck 
argues: “Religion and natural science are fighting a joint battle in an inces- 
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sant, never relaxing crusade against skepticism and against dogmatism, against 
disbelief and against superstition, and the rallying cry in this crusade has 
always been, and always will be: On to God!” 

This book is worthy of high recommendation. Its discussions, of physics, 
philosophy, metaphysics and religion can be followed with a moderate amount 
of reflective thinking and have a special permanent value for laymen and 
specialists alike. However, if the layman were to hurry over a few passages 
which are of a somewhat technical nature he would not lose contact with 


the author. 
—E. O. Woolfolk. 


Central State College 
Einstein, Albert. Out of My Later Years. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1950. 

This little book is a collection of papers, writings and statements covering 
the years between 1934-1950. Whether Einstein discusses his convictions and 
belief or generalized statements of science in a nonmathematical language or his 
personal views on public affairs—such as socialism and the Negro question— 
or bemoans the lot of his people, the Jews, he does so with a dignity worthy 
of his intellectual attainment, clarity of thought and precision of statements 
characteristic only of a matured scientific mind. 

lt is a common misunderstanding of laymen that modern scientists “live in 
the ‘ivory tower’ of their research work, oblivious to the world around them.” 
This book aptly discloses that Professor Einstein has been deeply interested in 
and keenly aware of the problems of everyday life. Whenever Einstein 
meanders into other branches of knowledge—such as economics, morals and 
ethics, science and religion, or nhilosophy—he invariably commences with 
an apology that a scientist should trespass the fields of knowledge of other 
sciences, where his statements would bear little weight. However, his depth 
of understanding, clear, analytical unbiased approach, his sincere and well. 
meaning statements reveal an uncanny mastery of the subject. What im- 
presses one, on perusing the book Out of My Later Years, is the harnessing 
of dogmatism, as Einstein says, for the sake of clarity and simplicity. 

Although one cannot deny the profound impact the discovery of the 
atomic and thermonuclear agencies of destruction has had on man in the last 
decade, yet it is difficult to agree that “two-thirds of the people of the earth 
might be killed.” It seems that there may be no cause for such alarm. History 
of civilization teaches us that the discovery of gunpowder, poisonous gas, 
bombing by air, etc., were each hailed as the last straw. However, man, 
through his basic common sense, has survived. The fright which existed 
nearly ten years ago has now gradually subsided. 

Einstein is a great exponent of “World Government’’—a supranational 
order. His famous “Open Letter to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions,’ published in the New York Times in 1947, is a remarkable expose, 
where he espouses the great cause of international understanding. Many in- 
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telligent persons will agree with him that “a permanent peace cannot be pre- 
pared by threats, but only by the honest attempt to create mutual trust.’’ How- 
ever, some may not conform to the idea of one world government, believing 
that the ideological differences are too great, interests too conflicting, and 
rivalries so. strained that peaceful coexistence is almost impossible. 

The short stimulating chapters on diversified topics should be good food 
for thought both for the scientist and for the layman. 

—Nariman B. Mehta 


Central Stale College. 


Einstein, Albert (tr. by Alan Harris). The World As I See It. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1949. 


The World As I See It is a recent translation of selected letters, essays 
and addresses from Albert Einstein’s Mes Weltbild. The book reflects the 
author's reaction to all phases of human culture. Einstein makes incisive, 
quietly humorous comments on his impressions of America, his reactions to 
becoming a public figure. Each article reveals some facet of the author's 
personality, and in total this “world-picture’’ is also the picture of a man— 
a sensitive, retiring person unwillingly drawn into the glare of public acclaim; 
a gifted, dedicated scientist gravely concerned with the social impact of new 
knowledge. 

A theme which recurs throughout the book is Einstein’s strong belief 
in the importance to society of each individual personality. Many of the 
addresses and essays are tributes to men who by their greatness as individuals 
have made lasting impressions upon society. In outlining his general phi- 
losophy the author remarks, “Let every man be respected as an individual 
and no man idolized.” From the chapters on science and religion it is clear 
that Einstein holds that it is only the individual, by virtue of being able to 
think and feel, who can create new values for society. Commenting on social 
systems Einstein states unequivocally: “My political ideal is that of democ- 
racy. . . . The really valuable thing in the pageant of human life seems to 
me not the State but the creative, sentient individual, the personality.” 

As one who ts committed to the political ideals of democracy and to the 
cause of international understanding, Einstein is distressed by the applications 
of the results of research. In one address he points out the effects of the 
existence of what the sociologists have named cultural lag. ‘'The benefits 
that the inventive genius of man has conferred on us could make life happy 
and carefree if organization had been able to keep pace with technical progress. 
As it ts, these hard-won achievements are like a razor in the hands of a 
child of three.”’ 

This has proved to be particularly true of the results of Einstein’s own 
research. The most famous deduction from the Theory of Relativity—that 
mass may be transformed into energy—has been proved by the actuality of 
atomic power. And thus far the bulk of the effort spent in atomic research 
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has been directed toward the creation of bigger and better means of destruc- 
tion with only a small fraction directed toward the uses of atomic energy which 
would contribute to the betterment of human conditions and to the promotion 
of international understanding and co-operation. 

Einstein feels that the resolving of this dilemma is the responsibility of 
every individual. The laws which the scientist discovers concerning the struc- 
ture of space and the structure of the atom are not value judgments. The 
ethical questions are those concerning the use which is made of natural laws; 
and ethical questions must be answered by all men everywhere. It is not the 
individual's prerogative to become merely a spectator, awaiting the decisions 
of the specialists. The outcome of world events will depend as much upon 
the individual citizen as upon the national leaders. The fate of the world is 
the responsibility of its citizens and the fate of the world will be such as 
these citizens deserve. 

—Thyrsa A. Frazier. 
Central State College. 
Davis, Robert E. The American Negro’s Dilemma: The Negro’s Self-Imposed 

Predicament. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 

The purposes of this book are to examine ‘the general apathy, the seem- 
ing complacency, which the present-day Negro exhibits,” and to mirror ‘an 
objective picture of the Negro as he fits into contemporary American society.” 
The writer says that he is doing this with the desire that the “book may help 
in fostering better relations within the framework of the Negro group, and 
thence lead to increasing harmony in the area of white-Negro relations.” 
These are, indeed, worthy objectives. However, the task selected by the au- 
thor is too complex and extensive in nature to be treated in a logical and 
objective manner by any one man and especially in a book as small as this 
volume. 

The title of the book is inaccurate if one is to expect the content of the 
book to be expressive of its title. Instead of discussing the American Negro’s 
dilemma the writer spends most of his time reflecting the personal dilemma 
of a Negro in the United States. Then too, many of the views expressed by 
the writer are concerned with the social situations that existed many years in 
the past, and are not in keeping with the social situations that confronted 
the Negro in 1954. From the content of the book one can see that the writer 
is confronted with many erroneous and depressing dilemmas. 

Although the writer advances the claim of objectivity he does not use 
the methods that are usually used in attempting to assure objectivity. The 
book does not have a single footnote; it does not include a bibliography, it 
refers to only a few documents, and references to research by the writer are 
absent. The book, therefore, is a compilation of many personal opinions, glit- 
tering generalities, and illogical conclusions. 

The only excuse that the reviewer can see for the writing of the book was 
to give the writer a chance to express his negative reactions toward Negroes in 
general, and especially toward Negro leaders and professional men. The 
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only persons that might profit from the use of the book are those conservative, 
reactionary, and uninformed individuals who are always seeking any kind of 
printed data to support the negative reactions that they have acquired toward 
the Negro. 

—Eugene S. Richards. 


Texas Southern University. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. The Social Function of Art. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1954. 


When the sociologist employs the term “social function” the general 
conception is that a specific social or cultural activity within a society con- 
tributes to integration or total unity within that society; that the activity is 
connected with other activities or items, and that such activities or items have 
interacting effects. 

The above study by Radhakamal Mukerjee, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Economics and Sociology, Lucknow University, India, has its 
development from such a frame of reference. The author's intention is to 
focus scientific attention upon the social role of art—a sphere of human ac- 
tivity which he feels has been neglected in social scientific inquiries partly 
because of art’s “vague, elusive domain” and, partly also, because of “the 
materialistic outlook of earlier sociology under the inspiration of Herbert 
Spencer.” Readers may not readily agree with his introductory viewpoint 
that the study of human arts “is no doubt much more significant than either 
the physical or social sciences in man’s understanding and proper orientation 
of his relations with the environment and with his fellows.” 

The author uses the initial chapters of the volume in setting forth the 
sociological approach to art and establishing alliances between art and other 
areas of activity including magic, ritual, and religion. Art is presented as 
being both a social product and an established means of social control. 
Mukerjee suggests that a distinctive social system, ethos, or culture nourishes 
its characteristic art form and that, in all the fine arts, the forms ‘are con- 
gruent with one another and with the spirit of the people or age. Where the 
social structure is immobile, unyielding and adamantine . . . giving little 
scope to the creative strivings of the individual, both architecture and sculp- 
ture become severe and are conceived geometrically.” 

Classifying art motifs into ‘‘archetypes,” “types,” and “‘individuals’’ for 
purposes of comparative analyses with respect to historical ethnic settings, the 
author gives attention to a variety of archetypal personalities found in early 
Egyptian, Hindu and Chinese Art, pointing out that, with respect to societal 
unity and social control, the loyalty of groups to these archetypal personalities 
afforded ‘‘a full draining of the unconscious and an organization of the de- 
sires and emotions so that there [was] less of mental conflict.’” He suggests that 
the changed social and intellectual climate brought on by the Renaissance was 
reflected in the art representations of that period, in that painting and sculpture 
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were removed ‘from the realm of gods and angels, and men and women came 
to be treated as individuals in their passing moods and attitudes in a 
coldly naturalistic manner, alive at once to the new dignity of the individual 
and the new knowledge of perspective and of natural light and shadow 
effect.” 

Dr. Mukerjee maintains that art has both “regional background,” and 
“economic determinants’; that music and the dance reflect the social situa- 
tion and the group experience, and that, with respect to architecture, the 
skyscraper has “‘social meaning’ in that it “hides the injustice, irrationality 
and chaos of the industrial structure and the urban aggregation that have 
held the masses in their grip driving them into a mad whirl of activity with 
the underlying canker of insecurity, unemployment and maladjustment.” 

Casual, desultory readers probably will not become enthusiastic over 
this work with its penetrating analysis, its illustrations of historical sculp- 
tures and paintings, and its basic concern with the deeper meanings of phe- 
nomena. Students of the fine arts and social sciences, however, will find the 
volume of great value. Empiricists, particularly, will note numerous inter- 
pretations which well might serve as hypotheses, subject to limited empiri- 
cal test. 

—Morgan C. Brown. 


Soutbern University. 


Wright, Richard. Black Power. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 


In the words of Richard Wright, “If Western man has irrevocably decided 
that his record of dealing with the colored part of mankind is just and beyond 
criticism, that his way of life is perfect, that he has a godlike right to determine 
and time the development of mankind according to his own convenience, that 
he will make no meaningful concessions to the sense of justice and freedom 
which he himself helped to instill in men’s hearts—if this is the stance of West- 
ern man, then the least and strongest weapon of the West has been voluntarily 
surrendered to the Communists, the most solid moral ground of the last two 
thousand years has been gratuitously vacated, and the chances of a Communist 
global victory thereby immeasurably enhanced.” 

In this report, Richard Wright tries to “pose the above problem anew in 
an area of the world where the issue has not yet been decided, an area that is 
proving a decisive example for an entire continent.’’ He is sure that “The West- 
ern world has one last opportunity in Africa to determine if its ideals can be 
generously shared, if it dares to act upon its deepest convictions,” notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he is not too hopeful of this since “The Western world does 
not even yet quite know how hard and inhuman its face looks to those who 
live outside of its confines.” 

It was Richard Wright's plan to go to the Gold Coast to study the po- 
litical situation there first hand. In Black Power the author gives his readers an 
enthusiastic account of his three-month stay in the Gold Coast—of the good and 
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the bad that he found there; of his relationship with Prime Minister Nkrumah, 
in whom he seems to find the makings of a dictator; of the contrasting standards 
of living that exist in this African colony that is on the threshold of independ- 
ence from Britain; of surprises, promise, and disillusionment; of superstition 
and intellectualism. 

Throughout the book Wright struggles hard to present an objective analysis 
of the situation as he sees it, but not how the African himself sees it. This he 
does in such a confusing manner that when he is contradicting himself ( and 
the book is replete with much contradiction) one finds it hard to determine 
whether he knows what he is talking about or whether he is merely indulging in 
self-righteous objectivity. Wright makes it plain, in the Introduction, that “the 
interpretation of facts, their coloring and presentation are my own. .. .”’ It is 
very heartening to know that; for although he makes every effort to understand 
the problems or phenomena with which he is frequently confronted, he uses his 
own background as “a looking glass’’ and ignores much of the sociological im- 
plications they have for the African. 

In light of other books written by this author, it is rather a pity that a book 
which has a good chance of achieving the particular task to which it is dedicated 
be rendered ineffectual because of a deep-seated prejudice against everything 
“white,” and a passion for whatever is “black.’’ He constantly employs emo- 
tionally-charged words to describe much of what he saw in the Africans or the 
British. Such statements as, ““. . . the British would continue to suck their 
blood and wax fat’ (p. 147), and “My mind flew back to the many conversa- 
tions that I had had in Chicago, New York, London, Paris, Rome, Beunos Aires 
about freedom, and I could picture again in my mind the white faces of friends 
screwed up in disgust and distaste when the word ‘freedom’ was men- 
tioned. .. .” (p. 54), can be found throughout the book. Mr. Wright fre- 
quently reaches conclusions that are unfounded or which were arrived at through 
rather unorthodox sources (pp. 47, 72, 144, 179, 280), including conversa- 
tions with young men and children who, in most instances, could not possibly 
be expected to know anything about the questions put to them, (pp. 99, 278, 
279, 281.) And woe betide the African, especially the “intellectual,” who 
does not see things the Wright way! 

Black Power has much in it to serve as a challenge to the “intellectual” 
African who often fails to reach the level of the masses in his dealings with 
them—politically or otherwise. It points out vividly and truly many of the 
problems peculiar not only to the Gold Coast but to most of Africa—in such 
areas as health and sanitation, supersition and lack of confidence on the part 
of the natives. The book, although written as a travelogue, departs from the 
usual approach that has characterized much of the writing hitherto done on 
Africa. It is, in this respect, very informative and provocative, and is recom- 
mended to all those who want to keep abreast of developments in Africa 


today. . 
—Thompson Peter Omari. 


University of Wisconsin 
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Allport, Gordon Willard, The Nature of 

. Prejudice. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 

1954, Pp. 555. $5.50. 

“Dr. Allport, professor of psychology at 
Harvard University, discusses the problem 
of human prejudice in an attempt at clari- 
fication and tries to show how ‘our grow- 
ing knowledge can be applied to the reduc- 
tion of group tension’.”’ 

—Publishers’ Weekly 
165:1084, February 20, 1954 


Argyris, Chris. Executive Leadership 
An Appraisal of a Manager in Action. 
New York: Harper 
1953. Pp. 139. $2.50. 


“This is a human relations case study of 


and__ Brothers, 


an industrial executive's experiences with 
his twenty subordinate supervisors. 

The 
guage and is directed chiefly to executives. 
The first part of the book contrasts the 
author's view of the executive (leader) 


report is in non-academic lan 


in action with the leader’s view of his own 


functions and of the motivation of his 


supervisors. Interview excerpts are then 
presented showing supervisory attitudes 
toward the leader. 

“The book is organized around a con- 
ception of organization as possible only 
when certain processes are in operation. 
These minimum processes are reward and 
penalty, communication, authority, iden- 
tification, work flow, and perpetuation (re- 
newal of men, materials and ideas). The 
processes operate simultaneously and inter- 
dependently; i.e., no single process can 
operate effectively without the others. 
Since all the processes excepting overflow 
are dominated by the leader, his super- 


visors are dependent and hard put to oper- 
him. ... iH 


is desired, a balance 


without genuine co- 
must be 
the organization, which 
achieve its end, and the individual, 
who lives to realize his needs.” 
Melville Dalton 


American 


operation 


struck between 


Review 
19:803-804, December, 1954. 


Sociological 


Baruch, Bernard M. A Philosophy for Our 
lime. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, Incorporated, 1954. Pp. 48. $1.00. 

whom Winston Churchill 

calls “one of the greatest citizens of the 


author, 


United States in these tumultuous years,’ 
sets forth in these pages his own personal 
philosophy. The first three chapters are 
lectures which he delivered to the students 
of the Bernard M. Baruch School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, The City 
York, his Alma Mater. 
Lhe fourth chapter is an address which he 


sf ollege o! New 


esented when the school was named in 
1953. 
Baruch discusses one of “the deep and 


i 


hus honor in 


troubling questions which concern every 
American. He defines the central challenge 
of our time as the need for freedom from 
chills and fevers of war, inflation, depres- 
He gives 


sion and political servitude. 


a seven point program of adjustments 
which he believes will protect our national 
security, and he explains how, in politics, 
in economics, in our way of living and in 
education, we can create new opportuni- 


ties and keep old freedoms.” 

Birdwood, Lord. India and Pakistan: a 
Continent Decides. New Yor: Fred- 
evick A, Preager, 1954. Pp. 315, $4.50. 
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of the old India into India and Pakistan, 
ate without him. .. . If genuine co- 
operation is desired, a balance must be 
by a 


thoroughly familiar with his subject. The 


British soldier-scholar-adminstrator, 
point of view is one deeply concerned in 
preserving the Commonwealth of Nations 
to which both countries belong. The many 
intricate problems are presented with can- 
dor. Packed with authoritative his- 


torical, social and economic information.”’ 
Robert W. Henderson 


Library Journal 79:1306, 
July, 1954. 
Bowles, Ambassador's Report. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
Pp. 415. $4.00. 


former 


Chester. 


The Ambassador to India and 


Nepal 


time will hereafter be written largely in 


believes that the history of our 
\sia. He further believes that if America 
is to have a hand constructively in the un- 
folding of that history she must realize 
that the free nations of the Middle East, 
East 
mined to travel their own road, that her 


deter- 


South Asia and the Far are 
ability to influence the future of this vast 
region will depend upon her willingness 
o “listen objectively and with humility 
and try to understand.” It is in an effort 
to contribute to such understanding that 
Rowles wrote this book. He has tried to 
describe the underlying forces which to 
day influence Asian action and thinking, 
few essential principles 


ind to suggest a 


on which he believes any constructive 


American policy must be based. 

Buck, Pearl S. My Several Worlds. New 
York: John Day and Company, 1954. 
Pp. 407. $5.00. 

Here Pearl Buck sets down her 
sonal record from the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion to 1953. The book is not a 
complete autobiography and it “told upon 


per- 


different levels and about different places 
and peoples, the whole held together 
merely by time.’’ Having lived in China 
for forty years, Miss Buck naturally knows 
that country, Japan, India and the Asian 
peoples as few Westerners do. The greater 
portion of this book is devoted to the 
years she spent in that area of the world 
ind she writes with a complete understand- 
ing of the people. 

The book is the author's credo and rec- 
ord as ‘a great writer, a great humani- 
On the interna- 
tional subject, Miss Buck feels that Ameri- 
's “contribution to the solutions of the 
world’s problems will come only from the 
working of the American spirit. Our ap- 
proach will be practical though sometimes 
optimistic, 


tarian, a great woman.” 


Cas 


impatient; though sometimes 


rueful; energetic, though occasionally re- 


+ 
cTant. 


I see the American spirit 
rcaching new levels of common sense and 
enlightenment. We are already beginning 
to give up our destructive prejudices of 
color, creed and nationality, and we are 
no longer so boastfully sure that we can 
lead the world. Indeed the idea of world 
leadership is becoming distasteful to us, 
and we are considering co-operation in- 
stead of leadership.” 


Mildred 


American 


Cole, Stewart Grant and Cole 
Wiese. and the 
Promise. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954. Pp. 319. $4.50. 


“Two consultants on intercultural rela- 


Minorities 


tions analyze the conflict of principle and 
practice in American minority and inter- 
cultural relations, describing historical and 
current trends toward both unity and dis- 
unity. Subjects discussed include segrega- 
tion, equality of opportunity, civil rights, 
conflicting religious interests, intercultural 
education, and the effects of American at- 
titudes and policies on both international 
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Somewhat 
controversial, but useful for intercultural 
education and discussion groups. 

—Booklist, 15:124, November 15, 1954. 


relations and world opinions. 


Cook, Lloyd Allen and Cook, Elaine For- 
syth. Intergroup Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, Incorporated, 1954. Pp. 
407. $5.50. (McGraw-Hill Series in Ed- 
ucation ). 

“The goals, methods, and results of in- 
tergroup education are presented in this 
forward-looking book. . . . Part One of the 
volume states a point of view and gives 
a brief glimpse of majority and minority 
relations. Part Two analyzes and inter- 
prets a wide range of current studies of 
Part 
Three is the crux of the volume. It pre- 


prejudice and discrimination. 


sents the problem of liberalizing attitudes 
and actions, of deepening skills and in- 
sights. 


changing methods, state a theory of hu- 


Chapters in this section survey 


man-rights education and then develop 
several school and college teaching pat- 
terns. Part the volume 
with a review and with a projection of 


Four concludes 


further study for students who want to go 
ahead. The book is a significant one for 
teachers and prospective teachers in our 
democratic society.” 
—William P. Sears. 
Education 74:455, March, 1954. 


Davis, Elmer. Bui We Were Born Free. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 1954. Pp. 299. 
$2.75. 

Here are collected in permanent form 
the ‘‘meat’’ of what Elmer Davis has been 
saying via radio, the lecture platform, and 
in magazine articles in his crusade for 
feeedom of the mind. In his ‘vigorous, 
ironic, and witty’ style he does his re- 
porting under the following headings: 


“Through the Perilous Night,” in which 
he attacks the investigating committees 
of McCarthy and others; “Improving on 
the Founding Fathers,”” in which he shows 
the Bricker 
“News and the Whole 
Truth,” a plea for unslanted news. His- 


the lack of necessity for 


Amendment; 


tory in Doublethink,” an annoyed reaction 
to “the smug self assurance of certain 
people [ex-communists] who think that 
because they were wrong twenty years 
azo they must be completely right now 


that they entertain diametrically opposed 


Opinions ; “Grandeurs and Miseries of 
Old Age’; and “Are We Worth Sav- 
ing? And If So, Why?” 

Douglas, William Orville. An Almanac 


of Liberty. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, 1954. Pp. 
409. $5.50. 


“A Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court 
selected 
unifying American spiritual heritage for 


these troubled times and interpreted one 


has 365 


topics representing a 


for cach day of the year. Selections in- 


clude sermons, documents, speeches, de- 
cisions, and ideas illustrating methods of 
preserving the freedom and democrat 
principles to which Americans have com- 
mitted themselves. An imppressive record, 
useful to libraries, discussion groups, stu- 
dents, teachers, and families.” 
—Booklist 51:124, 


November 15, 1954. 


Driver, Helen Irene. Maliiple Counseling. 
Madison: Monona Publications, 1954. 
Pp. 280. $5.00. 


“Multiple Counseling is, above all, a 


human relations approach to personal 


growth. It combines individual counseling 
with group process to bring about behav- 


ior changes based on new attitudes. Con- 
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structive human relationships are learned 
and practiced through membership in an 
intimate group. The leader-counselor plays 
a dual role, for he is both a member of 
the group and a personal counselor to in- 
dividuals within the group. However, the 
group dynamics, discussions, and interper- 
sonal 


relationships activated 


by group 
members provide the most significant 
learning stimuli. 

The adaptability of the multiple coun- 
seling method is shown by its successful 
use with teen-agers, college students, and 
adults. Its effectiveness as an individual- 
ized learning process was demonstrated by 
the benefits gained by normal, neurotic, 


Thus this 


book presents procedures and materials for 


and psychotic _ participants. 
Personal Deveopment and Human Rela- 
tions Courses in high school and college; 
likewise it gives practical guidance for 
group therapy projects for maladjusted and 
mentally ill persons. 

—Publishers. 


Havighurst, Robert J. and Albrecht, Ruth. 
Older People ; 


(;recn 


New York: Longmans, 
and Company, 1953. Pp. 415. 
$5.00. 

Being an introduction to social gerontol- 
ogy, this volume represents a synthesis of 
the results of investigations made by the 
Committee on Human Development at the 
University of Chicago and national data 
Dr. 
Havighurst is chairman of the Committee. 


from the census and other sources. 


Based chiefly on the findings of a study 
of a typical small town in the Midwest, 
“the first half of the book is a discussion 
of the problems of older people and social 
attitudes toward them and toward their 
family and community roles, followed by 
chapters on health, income security, work 
and leisure, family relation sand living 
arrangements, and participation in friend- 


IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
ship, religious, recreational, and educational 
groups. 

“Three eppendices are used to present 
four instruments developed by the Com- 
mittee to measure public opinion regard- 
ing older person roles, the roles older peo 
ple actually assume, activities and attitudes, 

. and adjustment.” 

Older People is an unusually readable 
book and will be useful to all students of 
gerontology, to social and welfare workers, 
to psychologists, adult educators, and com- 
munity action groups. 

—Clark Tibitts. 
American Sociological Review 
19:796-797, December, 1954. 


lzzeddin, Nejla. The Arab World, Past, 
Present, and Future. New York: Henry 


Regnery, 1954. Pp. 412. $6.50. 


trained Arab woman 
writes for English speaking readers an in- 
terpretation of Arab traditions and aspi- 
of the book 

. is devoted to a survey of the various 
Arab countries and regions since 1918 
and traces social and political evolution 
therein.” Also included are “chapters on 
the modern Arab woman, on the pros- 
pects and problems of Arab unity, on 
great power interests and activities in the 


American 


An 


rations. ‘The central part 


irca, and finally on contemporary efforts 
by Arabs to trethink and reshape their 
future in the light of changes thrust upon 
hem at mid-century.” 

Dr. Izzeddin writes: “The danger of 
Communist immi- 
Arabs to 


domination, however 
reconcile the 
domination which is actual.” 
further comments: ‘The foremost 
is this: there can be no 
equality in the Arab world, no sound de- 
velopment within Arab society, and no 
healthy relations between the Arabs and 


nent, does not 
Western 
She 


reality 
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the West, until the political atmosphere 
is cleared.” 
—R. Bayly Winder. 
Salurday Review 36:15, 16, 
January 9, 1954. 


Kilman, Ed and Wright, Theon. Hugh 

Roy Cullen: A Story of American Op- 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Pp. 376. $4.00. 


portunity. 
Incorporated, 1954. 


Hugh Roy Cullen is one of the fast dis- 
appearing rugged individualists. The story 
of his life as here recorded by two news- 
paper men is traced from the time he quit 
school at the age of 12 and went to work 
for $3.00 a week until he became a Texas 
oil millionaire. 
more than that his story has been written 


Because he is a great deal 


and it is for his philanthropies, his faith, 
and his courage that he is remarkable. 

Four hospitals representing four differ- 
ent denominations received a million dol- 
lars each from him. He gave a Houston 
college for Negroes $100,000—an institu- 
tion which later became a part of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. An art museum, a sym- 
phony orchestra, the Texas Medical Center, 
the YMCA, and the University of Houston 
are among the hundreds of other institu- 
tions and individuals upon whom he has 
showered his largesse. 

The Cullen Foundation has been estab- 
lished with assets of $160,000,000 to be 
used for worthy causes—educational and 
charitable—in the state of Texas. It is the 
largest charitable foundation in the South 
and exceeded in the United States by only 
the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations. 

The publishers believe the book to sound 
a note of optimism in these days of pessi 
mism, that ‘it substantiates the fact that 
opportunity in America is still alive, that 
the individual is important, and that faith 
is a vital ingredient in successful living.’ 


Lie, Trygve. In the Cause of Peace. New 
York: MacMillan Company, 1954. Pp. 
473. $6.00. 

‘The recollections of the first Secretary 
General of the U.N. are a valuable com- 
mentary on the first seven years of U.N. 
affairs. This is a straightforward record of 
the questions that concerned the Secretary- 
General and his reactions to them, issues, 
not personalities are presented. The ac- 
count indicates the whole-heartedness of 
the writer's efforts for the U.N. and his 
belief in it.” 

Booklist 
October 1, 


51:56, 


1954. 


Lindberg, Lucile. The Democratic Class- 


room. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954. Pp. 115. 
$2.75. 


“The many-sided approach to the demo- 
cratic process in classroom situations which 
the author has included in this small book 
serve well to reintorce her position that 
the process is dynamic and ever changing 
from situation to situation. The four com- 
mon elements which operate interfunction- 
ally in it she lists as identification of need 
by members of the group, cooperative 
formulation of plans through which to 
satisfy the identified need, involvement in 
action suggested by the plan, and con- 
tinual evaluation of planning and _ac- 
tion.” 

Mary Jane Loomis. 
Education Research Bulletin 


33:220-221, November 10, 1954. 


The Middle East, 1955. 
Limited, 1954. 


London: Europa 
Pp. 450. 


Publications 

$11.50. 

Background information necessary to an 
understanding of the daily happenings 
with countries of the Middle East, as well 
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used for worthy causes-educational and 
as factual data, is given in this revision 
of a useful reference book. The govern- 
ment, history, geography, religions, edu- 
cation, economic conditions, and biographi- 
information on leading personages 
are given for the Middle East countries. 
These include Arabia, Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, 
Israle, Lebanon, Libya, Persia 


cal 


Jordan, 


Sudan, Syria and Turkey. 


Millin, Sarah Gertrude. The People of 


South Africa. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopt, Incorporated, 1954. Pp. 337. 
$4.50. 


Based upon the author's South Africa 
which appeared first in 1926, revised and 
enlarged in 1934, the present volume con- 
tains new material on almost every page. 
The history begins with the last days of 
he Zulus and ends with the most recent 
political developments. The story of the 
violent conflict of races is told in detail. 
For being “the writer who has best in- 
terpreted South Africa in the 
speaking world,” Mrs. Millin was given 
the degree of Doctor of Literature by the 
Witwatersrand University in 1953. 


English 


Neal, Martian. The United Nations and 
Human Rights. New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International 
1953. Pp. 63. $.15. (International 
Conciliation, March, 1953, No. 489.) 
The efforts of the United Nations to de- 

fine, implement and develop a concrete 

program of action based on the principles 
of human rights as set forth in the Char- 
ter are traced in this article. Miss Neal 
gives particular attention to the interna- 
tional bill of human rights—the record of 
the attempt to frame it and an analysis of 


Peace, 


some of the main problems. Suggestions 
are made for other activities which might 
give added strength and meaning to the 
bill. 
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Nisbet, Robert A. The Quest for Com- 
munity. New York: Oxford Universi- 
ty Press, 1953. Pp. 303. $5.00. 

The subtitle, “A Study in the Ethics of 
Order and Freedom” indicates the topics 
under which the author discusses his the- 
sis: (1) Community and the Problem of 
Order; (2) The State and the Community; 
and (3) Community and the Problem of 
Freedom. Nisbet is largely concerned with 
political power—'‘with the impact of cer- 
tain conceptions of political power upon 
social organiZations in modern Western 
Society.’ He begins with the quest for 
community because there seems to be a 
preoccupation in thought and action with 
community—that community which has 
been lost and that which it is hoped to 
gain. He believes “the real significance of 
the modern State is inseparable from its 
successive penetrations of man’s economic, 
religious, kinship and local allegiances and 
its revolutionary dislocation of established 
centers of function and authority. These 
{he believes] are the penetrations and dis- 
locations that form the most illuminating 
perspective for the twentieth-century’s ob- 
sessive quest for moral certainty and social 
community and that make so difficult pres- 
ent-day problems of freedom and democ- 


racy.” 


Purcell, Theodore V. The Worker Speaks 
His Mind: on Company and Union, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1953. Pp. 344. $6.00. 

This book ts the result of a study which 
the author made of the Chicago Plant of 
Swift and Company where he went to the 
workers for a year and a half in the double 
capacity of psychologist and priest. ‘The 
main problem which he posed is this: 
‘Does the American worker offer a basis 
for converting the opposition of company 
and union into harmonious opposition.’ 
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“He sought th answer to the question 
from the workers themselves and his main 
concern is ‘‘the plant community and work- 
ers’ ‘dual allegiance’ to company and un- 
ion.” 

“Incidental to the problem of dual al- 
legiance, Father Purcell is concerned with 
work satisfaction, participation in the un- 
ion, union leadership, the wage incentive 
system and the grievance procedure. 

“Father Purcell recognizes the inade- 
quacy of the presently existing organiza- 
tion of industry to satisfy workers’ deeper 
needs and aspirations, and hence form a 
‘true community according to St. Thomas 
of Acquinnas. He advocates greater union 
security and increased participation through 
labor management committees. 

—Fred H. Blum. 
American Sociological Review 
19:804-806, December, 1954. 


Randall, Clarence. Freedom's Faith. Bos- 
ton, Atlantic—Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. 198. $3.00. 

“The rock on which Freedom's Faith is 
built, Mr. Randall emphasizes again and 
‘One of the most char- 
acteristic rights in America, he 
should be the right to be wrong. And 
he pleads for a little sound proofing for 


now that we are becoming a na- 


again, is tolerance. 


Says, 


the soul,’ 
tion of name callers.’ He laments that as 
soon as an opinion becomes common, it 1S 
given a label, and cach person who holds 
it is thereafter placed in a category, like 
a specimen in a tray in a museum.’ ’ 
—Eliot Janeway. New York 
Times Book Review, P. 6, 
November 15, 1953. 


Roethlisberger, F. J. and Others. Training 
for Human Relations. Boston: Division 
of Research, Harvard Business School, 
1954. Pp. 198. $2.00. 
Late in 1950, the 


human relations 


group at the Harvard Business School de- 
veloped a ten-year project of advanced 
training for teaching and research in the 
field of human relations. The project 
was designed to experiment in finding the 
kind of experiences men need to develop 
new ideas and skills about behavior—ideas 
and skills that scientists and men of affairs 
alike would find fruitful of results. 
“This publication is a report of the first 
hree ycars of this experiment—its successes 


d its failures—the purpose of which is 


an 
to share with others what has been learned 
Part I, “The Design of the Pro- 


gram,’ states the goals, the selection of 


+} . - 
thus Tar. 


trainees, skill and knowledge to be ac- 
quired, and methods of training. Part II 
‘The Implementation of the Program,’ de- 
scribes the activities and problems of the 
trainees during the three years, the pro- 
cesses and products of descriptive research 
and skill training and communication with 
other organizations. Part III evaluates the 
program on the terms of learning and 
multidimensional world.” 


The Publishers. 


training for a 


The Social Psy- 
New York: Har- 
Pp. 319. $4.00. 


Saenger, Gerhart Hans. 


} 


chology of Prejudice. 


per Brothers, 1953. 


The subtitle of this book is “achieving 
intercultural understanding and co-opera- 
tion in a democracy.” It is ‘a survey of the 
scope of the problem of undemocratic prac- 
tices in the United States and the need for 
mprovement of relations between different 
racial and ethnic groups, dn analysis of the 
differences between the various groups; 
and a consideration of what can be done 
about prejudice and discrimination.” 


—Publishers’ W eekl y 164: 
November 14, 1953. 
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Spann, J. Richard, Editor. The Church and 
Social Responsibility. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1953, Pp. 272. 
$2.75. 

This anthology of fifteen articles on the 
social attitudes and obligations of the 

Christian churches is “far above the aver- 


age symposium. . . . Undergirding — the 
whole . . . is the basic conviction that 


while Christianity is centrally and intimate- 
ly concerned with persons, one by one, it 
cannot be so concerned with any sincerity 
if it does not tackle constructively the so- 
and political 


which so protoundly mold the lives, effect 


cial, economic, problems 


the characters, and shape the destiny of 
it is an intelligent plea for the 


social gospel and a useful guide to church 


persons. 


men who desire to understand it and to do 
something practical about it.” 
Mary Emerson Fosdick. 
The Annals 292:190-191 
March, 1954. 
Staley, Eugene. The Future of Underde- 


veloped Countries: Political Implica- 


tions of Economic Development. New 
York: Harper and Brothers for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1954. 


Pp. 410. $5.00. 

“This book is a remarkably good state- 
ment of a thesis of central importance to 
the free world. Staley’s thesis is that basic 
American interests require successful eco- 
nomic development in the great underde- 
veloped areas of the free world. For suc- 
cess, economic development must bring 
not only higher material levels of living 
but also democratic growth, involving in- 
creased individual freedom, human dignity, 
popular participation in the political pro- 
cess, and assured rights and opportuni- 
ties for all.” 

Economic growth and democratic prog- 
ress in distant countries is necessary to 


America because (1) the United States 
and its allies cannot survive economically 
or militarily if the rest of the world comes 
(2) the 
drive for a better life is so intense in the 
underdeveloped countries that prolonged 
economic stagnation is very likely to bring 


under Communist domination; 


revolution and revolution to bring Com- 
munists into control; and (3) the wrong 
kind of economic development, the kind 
that is characterized by feudal or monopo- 
listic controls run by authoritarian cliques 
(as happened in Japan and Germany), is 
also dangerous to the interests of the free 
world, as it is likely to produce a society 
much easier for Communists to take over 
than one based on a wide distribution of 
individual initiative and power.” 
—Publishers. 

Adlai E. Call to Greatness. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 

Pp. 110. $2.25. 

The three essays in this book are the 
Godkin Lectures delivered by the author 
at Harvard University in March, 1954, 
under the title of “A Troubled World.” 
In the Foreword Stevenson records: ‘My 
purpose was to sketch the genesis and set 
in some crude historical perspective the 
present troubled world scene, and then to 
attempt to defrost a tiny segment of the 
Opaque window through which others sce 
us... .”’ The lectures are presented un- 
der the titles: Ordeal of the Mid-Century, 
Perpetual Peril, and America’s Burden. 

The problem with which the United 
States is confronted, the indications of de- 
mocracy’s determination to survive, the 
threat of communism, the awakening of 
underdeveloped peoples, the fight for free- 
dom over tyranny, all are discussed in 
light of the author's experiences in his 
travels through many of the countries 
along the free side of th iron curtain from 
Seoul to Berlin.” 


Stevenson, 
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Thelma, Herbert . Dynamics of Groups 
at Work. Chicago: The University ot 
Chicago Press 1954, Pp. 379. $6.00. 
in the Preface the author makes the 

statement that “the face-to-face 

working on a problem is the meecting 


ground of individual personality and so 


, 
ciety. AL 


is modified and socialized; and it is through 
the workings of groups that society 1s 
changed and adapted to its times. Leader- 
ship determines the relationships between 
the 
depends upon an understanding of them. 


group 


is in the group that personality 


two processes and effective Icadership 


recognizes that every group has pur- 


pDOscS tO I - « chieved, that it 
of organiznig itself and utilizing the 


has_prob- 
lems 
resources of its members to achieve these 
purposes, and that its members have prob- 


lems of assimilating their experiences in 


the group within their own _ private 
worlds.” 


In concerning itself with these matters, 
the book has two approaches—a practical 
and a conceptual. In the former analysis 
of successful practice in such areas as Cili- 
zen participation, classroom teaching, in 
service professional training, administr.- 
tion and management. human 
training, and public meetings are related. 
Part II is concerned with concepts useful 
in thinking about group activity regard- 


social purposes or particular 


relations 


less of its 


' 1.” 
clientele. 


Wesley, Charles Harris. 
cans in Ohio: a Sesquicentennial View. 
Wilberforce, Ohio. Central State 
lege, 1954. Pp. 29. Gratis. 

In celebration of the Ohio Sesquicen- 
tennial 1803-1953, the author 
views the history of the Negro in Ohio, 
stressing his contribution to the growth 
and development of the State. 


Many nationaliteis were represented in 
the early settlers of Ohio. Wesley writes: 


Negro-Amieri- 


Col- 


here re- 


‘There was no unity of opinion among 
these diverse people as to human rela- 
tions, except their abstract beliefs in lib- 
erty, freedom and equality, which were 
still to be placed in operation in the new 
democratic society under construction on 
the one hand, and a society of slave labor 
and color superiority or inferiority on the 
other. Ohio became a kind of battleground 
between slavery and anti-slavery opinions 
and activities.” This story, together with 
the contribution of the Negro in educa- 
tion, economics, religion, and political life 
is reviewed. 

The writer makes a plea for Ohio to 
continue to be loyal to its great tradition 
of freedom, to protect and emphasize the 
dignity of the individual person who is 
\ orthy 
and support equality of opportunity.” 


and responsible, and to maintain 


Wright, Quincy. Problems of Stability and 
Progress in International Relations. Chi- 
ago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
Pp. 378. $5.00. 

An authority on international law an- 
ounces his faith in the ability of infor- 
ation and education to help solve intez- 


national problems at a time when, he be- 


lreves too early to set up a world 
government, too late to withdraw into 
solationalism. Examining such subjects as 


the UN, war, human rights, and the atomic 
bomb, he proposes no easy way out of our 
difficulties, although he is cheered by the 
progress in international organization be- 
tween 1946 and 1952. These non-doctri- 
aire and intelligible essays were first pub- 
lished in various social science journals.” 

Booklist 50:312, April 15, 1954. 


Anthon, Carl. ‘The Birth of the Free 
University.” American Scholar 24:49- 
64, Winter, 1954-1955. 

The birth of the Free University in West 
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Berlin occured as a result of the impossible 
conditions which existed in the University 
of Berlin in the East sector. “It was the 
spirit of youth of which the Free Univer- 
sity was born. The students who had taken 
the initiative to break away from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin were determined to see 
to it that this, ‘their’ university, would be 
different from all existing German univer- 
sities." Their university was to be free 
from communism and other totalitarian 
tendencies; it was to assure a greater de- 
gree of autonomy from government influ- 
ence by the creation of a board of trustees; 
there would be a more progressive curric- 
ulum and a more wholesome atmosphere 
of teacher-student relations, with a demo- 
cratic participation of all in the affairs of 
the university. Emphasis on good teaching 
was to be achieved by seminars and discus- 
sion groups. There was to be no isolation 
—the institution was to be an integral 
part of the community. 

The most striking characteristic of the 
Free University is its political climate— 
“an active identification with the forces ot 
freedom and alertness toward any recru- 
desence of reactionism. This attitudes takes 
the form of an active student government 
and of democratic student organizations.” 
“Like the Berlin blockade and the air-lift, 
the Free University has become the symbol 
of resistance against Communist tyranny. 
It was born of the same spirit of liberty 
that under Ernest Reuter's leadership made 
West Berlin the bastion of the free world.” 


Dulles, John Foster. “Partnership for 
Peace.” The Department of State Bulle- 
tin 31:471-477, October 4, 1954. 
This is the address which Secretary Dul- 

les made before the United Nations Gen- 

eral Assembly on September 23, 1954. 

He reviews the efforts which many nations 

made during the past year toward a just 


and durable peace, focusing mainly on po- 
litical efforts with which the United States 
was associated as an active partner. These 
include the Organization of American 
States which agreed that it is ready, able 
and willing to maintain regional peace. 
Progress is reported on the efforts to get 
the Soviet Union to sign the Austrian State 
Treaty which is necessary before there can 
be a German peace treaty. Attention is 
given to the European Defense Community, 
Korea, Southeast Asia, atomic energy, Lon- 
don talks on disarmament, and the United 
Nations Charter review. 

Mr. Dulles concludes with the state- 
ment that “the search for peace has had 
its high hopes and its deep frustrations. 

. . On behalf of the United States I 
would say . . . that international peace is 
an attainable goal. .. We propose never to 
desist, never to admit discouragement, but 
confidently and steadily so to act that peace 
becomes for us a sustaining principle of 
action.” 


“Intergroup Relations.” Christian Century 
71:1151-1153, September 22, 1954. 
This issue of the Christian Century is 

devoted in its entirety to a report on the 

Second Assembly of the World Council 

of Churches held in Evanston, Illinois in 

August, 1954. Among the documents re- 

ceived by the Assembly and commended to 

the churches for study and appropriate 
action is the one on intergroup relations. 

This report is sub-divided into the follow- 

ing sections: (1) The State of the 

World; (2) The Hope of the World; 

(3) The Calling of the Church; (4) Re- 

pentance and Obedience (5) The Task of 

the Churches. 

As part of its task the church must ‘‘re- 
ject bitterly any claims of racialism or na- 
tionalism that are incompatible with its 
faith, extend fellowship to those at whose 
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hands it may have suffered, and to forget 
the hurts of the past. Out of such love and 
generosity, new hope can be born.” 

The urgent and immediate task of the 
church is to achieve Christian unity—‘a 
unity transcending the ethnic and racial dif- 
ferences of all believers.’ Out of such an 
achievement could be realized the hopes 
for peace and unity of all mankind. 


Lewis, Frederick H. 
What?” American Unity 13:3-7, Sep- 
tember-October, 1954. 


Because of its vast size it is possible for 
people in one section of the United States 
to have no knowledge and little apprecia- 
tion for sharply contrasted social arrange- 
ments which may exist in another section. 
This is true in spite of full radio and tele- 
vision coverage, newspaper and _ national 
magazines. Few people, then, may know 
of the camping program of the New York 
Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund. To the 
people who have been working close to 
this program for years it is hard for them 
to sympathize with the fuss that is being 
made over the Supreme Court’s action on 
segregation and integration. They think 
the problem of race relations in schools, 
camps, transportation and other public 
group arrangements is outdated in this 
day and age. To them inter-faith and inter- 
racial activity are so natural and uncompli- 
cated that they are seldom mentioned. This 
program has achieved integration, hence, 
the question in the title of the article. 


“Integration, Then 


Mr. Lewis, who is Executive Director 
of the Fund, comments that from the point 
where integration is an accomplished fact 
“it has been the experience of Fresh Air 
Fund camping that we get on with the 
tasks that confront all mankind equally, 
not distracted along the way by artificial 


problems of man’s own making. To help 


children learn the art of living together 
harmoniously, to discover the secrets of 
nature, to bring out creative and artistic 
inclinations, to encourage the qualities of 
self-reliance and responsibility for the wel- 
fare of others, and to develop the compe- 
tencies required of good citizens . . . there 
are the tasks and opportunities of camping 
as of education in general. To some degree 
integration will always be a process, but 
as it becomes progressively an accomplished 
fact, so will the life of our people increase 
in satisfaction and fulfillment.” 


McAbee, Doris. 


man Relations.” 


“Separate Course in Hu- 
American Unity 13:22- 

23, September-October, 1954. 

Since 1948, Miss Marie Roberts has been 
offering a course in human relations at the 
Booker T. Washington High School in 
Miami, Florida. The class was organized 
on an experimental basis as the subject of 
the instructor's master’s thesis at New York 
University. Although it is listed as an elec- 
tive, the course is required of all members 
of the student council and other school 
leaders. 

The “general pattern is to devote the 
first six weeks to developing a workable 
definition of human relations which Miss 
Roberts has defined as ‘the science of get- 
ting along well with people regardless of 
The 
aim of the course is to develop mental, 


race, creed, nationality or origin.’ ”’ 


emotional, and social maturity and teach 
the students to think well and optimisti- 
cally. 

“The students study the problems com- 
mon to all minority groups in a majority 
civilization and then narrow the field to a 
study of their own race, the largest mi- 
nority in the United States. 
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Masuoka, Jitsuichi and Yokley, Raytha L. 
“Essential Structural Requisites in Race 
Relations.” Social Forces 33:30-35, Oc- 
tober, 1954. 

The aim of this paper is to state what 
the writers consider the essential structural 
categories in race relations viewed as an 
empirical system. They believe that the 
two general theories currently in use— 
“cycle of race relations” and ‘“‘caste and 
class’’——are not incompatible and that the 
conflict between them is more apparent 
than real. 

Race relations is here defined “as a 
system of more or less rigid status relations 
existing between different peoples in a 
society where social and cultural differ- 
ences are status-related and function as a 
basis for assigning categorical roles. Social 
distance and race prejudice emerge out of 
and perpetuate themselves in the status- 
role differentials, thereby maintaining the 
system as a going concern.” 

The essential structural requisites which 
are proposed in the paper are the crucial 
concepts of status, role, social distance, 
and prejudice. 

Moon, Henry Lee. “Desegregation At 
Work; Progress and Problems.” The Na- 
tion 179:526-529, December 18, 1954. 

After reviewing the manner in which a 
number of communities are meeting the 
problem of desegregation in the public 
schools, Mr. Moon 
by listing the conditions which will insure 


concludes his article 


success in peaceful desegregation. 

(1) There must be preparation of the 
community through full discussion of the 
meaning of the court’s decision in forums 
sponsored by churches, civic organizations, 
fraternal orders, trade unions, and other 
responsible groups. (2) A clear and 
straight forward statement of policy must 
be issued by the local school board. (3) 
This policy must be unwaveringly executed 


IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


even if there is initial resistance. (4) 
Police and other law enforcement officers 
must act promptly and effectively to re- 
strain mob leaders and prevent violence. 
(5) Subtle or open attempts to delay, 
evade, or prevent desegregation must be ex- 
(6) The community must realize 
that Jim Crow schools are not only illegal 
but wasteful of economic and human re- 
sources, offensive to our moral and politi- 
cal concepts of equality, and damaging to 
our national prestige and security.” 


posed, 


Morrision, Joan. “Democracy Begins at 
Home.” Better Homes and Gardens 32: 
176+, November, 19544. 

This article opens with the truism that 
democratic living is a habit and that habits 
must be built up over the years. It follows, 
then that a child who learns democracy 
within “‘the family circle will be better 
able to practice it as a member of his 
gang, as a student in school, and, later 
on, as a citizen of his country.” A demo- 
cratic home is defined as one in which 
there is sharing—''sharing of rights and 
responsibilities, duties and decisions.” 

To determine whether or not your family 
is leading a democratic life, the author 
suggests that you ask yourself these ques- 
tions: 

Do you assign well-defined chores? Do 
you avoid favoritism? Do you see that 
each of your children has a certain amount 
of privacy? Do you let your children help 
select their own clothing? Do you talk 
over with your children decisions that will 
affect the entire family? Can your children 
invite friends into the house? Do you 
spend some leisure time having fun with 
your children? Do your children receive 
fixed allowances to cover their ordinary 
expenses? Do you consider your children’s 
tastes when planning family meals? Do 
you allow your children freedom to be 
themselves ? 
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“The foundations of democracy are 
built most firmly in the home. There, bet- 
ter than anywhere else, children can learn 
their share of the work and to make their 
share of the decisions, to respect each 
other's differences, to sacrifice together and 
to laugh together. There they can also 
learn to recognize the rights of others and 
to reject the idea of special privilege— 
even for themselves.”’ 


Riddle, Margaret Selman. “Let's Try 
Books for World Understanding.” 
Wilson Library Bulletin 29:167-168, 
October, 1954. 

Affirming that the “guidance of the 
reading experiences of the young readers 
in today’s free world will contribute in 
large measure, to the success and welfare 
of the free world of tomorrow” and be- 
lieving that to “ ‘read about’ the customs, 
habits and manners of the people of other 
nations gives excellent opportunity to in- 
still courage, humor, loyalty, sympathy, 
tolerance, and unselfishness, which are the 
characteristics of world understanding,” 
the author has compiled a bibliography 
for elementary school use. 

The annotated list includes materials in 
biography, description and travel, fiction, 
games, history, picture-story books, and 
poetry. 

Russell, Bertrand. “A Prescription for 
the World.” Saturday Review 37:9-11+, 
August 28, 1954. 

Believing that organized war has at last 
become incompatible with the continued 
existence of the human race, Russell says 
the solution to the problem lies with the 
creation of such institutions as shall per- 
manently prevent large-scale wars. He 
does not think “that permanent peace can 
be assured by the creation of an interna- 
tional authority possessing all the more 
important weapons of war and leaving to 


national states only such forces as may be 
necessary for internal police purposes. The 
existence of such an authority will secure 
permanent peace only if certain futher 
conditions are fulfilled.” 

Among these conditions is the necessity 
for vesting authority in a committee of 
mixed composition—a Central Authority 
whose powers would only be such as would 
be absolutely necessary for the prevention 
of war. ‘In all other matters national sover- 
eignty should remain unimpaired.” This 
Central Authority would have the monoply 
of armed force, control over treaties be- 
tween national states, distribution of raw 
materials in order to remove the temptation 
of imperialism, attempt to raise the stan- 
dard of living in poorer countries, exercise 
a certain degree of control over education 
“by discouraging virulent and disruptive 
forms of propaganda.” It should be part 
of the constitution of the Central Authority 
that it have the right to raise revenue, the 
simplest method being a percentage of the 
national revenue of the constituent tsates. 
It would ‘“‘need a limited power to requisi- 
tion land for bases and for military pur- 
poses.” Russell does not think any further 
powers need be granted because these 
would be sufficient to make large-scale wars 
impossible. 

While these preliminary steps are being 
taken some means must be secured to avert 
world war. One of these means “is to 
secure a diminution of mutual suspicion,” 
and the neutral countries can help here by 
convincing the belligerents of the total ruin 
of themselves and the neutrals if there is 
world war. After such conviction it would 
be possible to negotiate on matters in dis- 


pute. 

“Small Group Research.” 
Sociological Review 19:651-781, Decem- . 
ber, 1954. 


American 
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Fred L. Strodbeck of the University of 
Chicago introduces this issue of the Review 
with a paper on ‘The Case for the Study of 
Small Groups.’ The fourteen papers in- 
cluded “place a central emphasis on the 
mature and consequences of face-to-face 
interaction.” It is hoped that the attention 
of allied disciplines, such as psychology 
and anthropology, will be directed toward 
the variety and extent of sociology’s com- 
mitment in the small group field, and that 
sociologists not previously concerned with 
small group research will direct their minds 
and talents toward the subject. Among the 
articles is one on “Planning an Observation 


Room and Group Laboratory. ’ 


Toynbee, Arnold J. “A Turning Point 
in Man’s Destiny.”” The New York Times 
Magazine Section 6:5-|-, December 26, 


1954. 

“The secular philosophy on which most 
Westerners have been living, in practice, 
for the last 250 years is proving to be an 
inadequate guide in the new chapter of 
history into which we are now moving. 
If we are to keep our feet on the path of 
life in this next stage of our journey, we 
must be prepared to reorient our spiritual 
vision and transform our spiritual outlook, 
as actively as our forefathers acted when 


they put themselves through the last great 
spiritual revolution in the West at the close 
of the seventeenth century.” 

Toynbee states that since this seventeenth 
century revolution we have been conscious- 
ly directing our efforts on natural science 
and the practical applications of it in tech- 
nology. Our forefathers used this means 
to shake off the besetting sins of religious 
fanaticism, exclusiveness and intolerance 
which characterized the sixteenth and se- 
venteenth centuries wars of religion. 

The weaknesses and limitations of sci- 

> have been revealed and to save our- 
selves we must return to the spiritual me- 
dium from which science can never detach 
itself. ‘Now that the peoples of the world 
find themselves standing within point-blank 
range of one another with deadly weapons 
in their hands, the virtues of prudence, 


self-control, tolerance, wisdom and—far 





above all these—love have become necessi- 
ties of life in the literal sense. Human life 
on earth cannot continue unless we ordi- 
nary men and women can manage to prac- 
tice these virtues up to a far higher stand- 
ard than we have thought feasible, so far, 
to require of ourselves. Here lies the spe- 
cial need for a spiritual awakening—a need 
peculiar to our own times—that confronts 
us on this New Year's Day, 1955.” 
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READINGS FOR UNITY: CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


When it is said that our American tradition depends on foresight and a driving 
force which understands and co-ordinates all ethnic groups genuinely and enthusiastically 
developing America’s place in the total social structure, eager teachers want to know 
how to go about teaching pupils to realize this objective. They ask such questions as, 
(1) “where can we get material for such an undertaking when in some cases little or 
nothing is included in the textbooks and suggested curriculums”? (2) “how is such 
material developed ?”’ 

For culling facts for curriculum organization, the elementary school geographies, 
histories, civics, social studies texts and encyclopedias are always available. Children’s 
literature found in One World In Children’s Books published by Fisk University, (Nash- 
ville, Tennessee), Publications in Intercultural Education, (Bureau of Intercultural Re- 
lations. New York) and the publications of the American Council on Education in 
intergroup understanding and relations are indispensable. Of invaluable service for vital 
education is Carter G. Woodson’s book The Story of the Negro Retold (Associated 
Publishers, Washington, D.C.) This book is of value in providing needed information 
on African and American music, art, literature, the Negro’s part in the discovery and 
exploration of America, Negro war heroes, the Negro in public offices, and other perti- 
nent information. 

The development of this material will be concerned with pupil learnings involved 
in three objectives: (1) appreciating the advantages of the intercultural aspect of Ameri- 
can civilization, (2) improving intergroup relationships, and (3) helping pupils toward 
better adjustment to the environmental conditions in which they live. Jews, Mexicans, 
Italians, Negroes, Chinese, Japanese and other minority groups will be presented as 
integral parts of the American scene. Religions and the cultures of their advocates, 
(not religious doctrines), should be taught with great skill and understanding. The 
teaching must be objective and impartial. The teaching procedures will be suited to 
pupil interests, abilities and needs and will take the form of unit instruction, problem 
solving, general informal instruction, individual and group study, reports followed by 
general discussion, impersonating famous historical characters and composing diaries 
using historical facts connected with them, dramatization, visual aids, current events, 
verse writing embodying facts, guessing games—such as ‘Who Am I?’’—debating on 
such subjects as: Resolved, that the American Negro [Jew, Italian, Mexican, Chinese, 
Japanese, etc.] is a contributing factor to American progress.’ Scrapbooks organized 
around significant topics have proved effectual in teaching. Noted Negro Pictures and 
the Negro History Bulletin, Associated Publishers, Washington, D.C., afford important 
material on noted Negro families and other appropriate topics. The film strip on “‘Out- 
standing Americans of Negro Origin’ offers a long and effective service in visual edu- 
cation. During our teaching we should give pupils opportunity to practice the demo- 
cratic process, teach critical thinking, and be mindful of intergroup relations within our 


class rooms. 
Parent study is an important phase of such a program. The information to be 
learned by pupils is equally important to parents for intelligent understanding, shaping 
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their values and intelligent action. With teacher-parent understanding and appreciation, 
there is a better opportunity to help guide pupils in their problems, relieve their tensions 
and adjust themselves to their needs. Both must acquaint children and youth with social 
reality and make conditions possible for their growth and development through their 
interests, purposes and experiences, in school and community life. 


Contributed by Helen A. Whiting, Allen University, Columbia, South 
Carolina. (Formerly of State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia.) 
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The Editor’s Postscript 
GOD’S THRONE CANNOT BE STORMED 


There is much concern in our world of stress for churchgoing 
and prayer. The radio's urge, “Won't you go to the church of 
your choice?’’; the increase in literature emphasizing the need for a 


> 


spiritual renaissance; President Eisenhower's plea for a national day 
of prayer—all attest to a growing realization that man’s reason finds 
itself in need of supplement from some source higher than itself. No 
doubt some of these ‘pious’ admonitions are rooted in sincere faith 
in the efficacy of spiritual communion. But with many it savors too 
much of wayward children come at last to dire need who remember 
home—the center of loving care—and turn thereto for succor. 

The religionists speak of the “kingdom” of God with a “throne” 
of grace before which they bow the knee. Millions of people the world 
over have indulged in the ritual of prayer in their own way through- 
out the ages; too many in form only, and too few in true sincerity. Per- 
haps whatever gods there be might be better pleased even with 
these superficial ceremonies and bend the ear more readily to man’s 
supplications if man learned to pray in truth all the days of his life 
rather than in his hour of peril alone. All ritualistic ceremonies are 
but symbols, empty of power unless vitalized by that which can and 
will spark the contact between human need and Infinite Source. 


Ask and ye shall receive. 
Knock and it shall be opened unto you. 


But the ‘‘ask”’ and the “knock” must come from those who seek 
in truth of spirit, who know and live and speak God's language. 

Many who would lift the siege in behalf of the pitiable millions 
in our beleaguered world are themselves most to be pitied for they 
see through a glass darkly and pray in symbols only. Busied with 
the building of impregnable defense against attack from an ideologi- 
cal “enemy” and with plans for retaliation in mass annihilation, they 
would pause a moment, ‘lift their eyes to Heaven,” and audaciously 
beseech that the miracle of Peace descend from Above! The issues 
of Peace are in the hearts of men. 


Morton Thompson in his late book, Not As 4 Stranger, puts it in 
this way: “It is from a man’s knowing what he is and what he could 
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be that true prayers arise and from which true help must come.’ 
[italics mine.] 

Surely the implication for us here is that we must engage in 
self-insight, self-purge, self-consecration. One must know and ac- 
knowledge one’s self in truth—one’s prejudices, passions and conceits, 
one’s faults and limitations. One must know what he is. Furthermore, 
one must know that he can transcend these earthy instinctive qualities, 
and in his spiritual nature rise to a level far above his present under- 
standing and behavior. One must know what he can be. Only so 
can man think and work with God. 


Better a Day of National Soul-Searching and Consecration to 
the Ways of Peace than a National Day given over to lip-service in 
the symbols of Prayer. 

The candles on the alter of the living God can only be lit by 
sparks of divinity like unto His. 


A. O'H. W. 
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